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Where They Save All But the Squeal 


A Little Story of a Visit to the Largest Stock Yards in the World 


HERE is rather an amusing story 

told of the early days in the packing 

industry, the leading business of 

Kansas City. It seems that some of 
the women of the city belonging to the “four 
hundred” held a meeting and passed a resolu- 
tion that the meat packers of the city must 
do something to eliminate the smells and 
odors that were wafted from the stock yards 
and packing plants. The wife of the largest 
packer happened to be present so she slipped 
out in the middle of the meeting, called her 
husband on the telephone and told him that 
some of the leading women had passed a 
resolution that the “terrible smells” that 
came from the packing houses had to be 
stopped. She suggested to her husband that 
he be the first to announce that his plant 
would take the lead in doing away with the 
odors. 

But friend husband did not take the sug- 
gestion kindly. Instead, he roared at his 
wife over the telephone: “Mary, you go right 
back into that meeting of meddlesome old 
hens and tell them for me that the stink they 
are whining about made Kansas City!” 

Ask any old resident of Chicago how to get 
to the stock yards and most of them will 
reply: “Follow 
your nose.” So a 
few days ago when 
it was my privilege 
to visit the Chicago 
stock yards I rather 
expected to find it 
a pretty -melly 
place. I was agree- 
ably surprised. The 
great-packing 
plants may have 
been offensive in 
the early days, but 
there is very little 
disagreeable odor 
now except that 
which comes from 
the rendering 
plants and the glue 
factories which are 
not directly con- 
nected with the 
meat packing, 

As I walked 





By E. R. EASTMAN 


Editor, American Agricuiturtst 


world, how I wished I might take every 
reader of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST along 
with me and have you see first hand what 
happens to the hogs, the cattle and the sheep 
after they leave the farms and stock trains 
which starts them on their journey to the 
packing houses and eventually in the form of 
attractive meat products to the consumer’s 
table. 

My first and last impression as I walked 
through a portion of the yards and the great 
packing plant of the Swift Company, guided 
by Messrs. Miller and Roach, representatives 
of the Company, was the immense size of the 
business. Mere figures do not mean any- 
thing. You have actually to see this gigantic 
industry to appreciate its size. The Union 
stock yards and packing houses of Chicago 
together cover over 500 acres of land and 
furnish employment to 50,000 people. The 
receipts of livestock in these yards during the 
year 1926 were 3,256,000 head of cattle, 755,- 
000 calves, 7,092,000 hogs and 4,404,000 
sheep. Just stop for a moment and try to 





through these great 
yards and plants of 
the largest by far 
of their kinc in the 





the receiving and grading pens 
slaughter house which is the large building in the center (rear). 


through the various channels until they 





A general view of the great Chicago Stock Yards, showing the extensive driveways leading from 
eventually reach the main 


visualize the tremendous herds of stock that 
must pass through the yards daily in order 
to make up these grand totals for the year. 
Think of one of those herds filling to the 
fences a country road as far as you could 
see. 

Come along with me and we will follow 
the hogs through the route they take until 
they are in final form to be shipped as finished 
products to all parts of the world. The 
Union stock yards are owned by the Union 
Stock Yard and Transit Company. Each 
packing company owns its own plant but has 
nothing to do with the operation of the 
stock yards. Cattle pens are all paved and 
contain feeding and watering troughs. The 
animals usually arrive at night and are un- 
loaded at once to be ready for the inspection 
of buyers in the morning when the market 
opens. There are between three and four 
hundred buyers in the Union Stock Yards 
and on a day of heavy receipts these men are 
all out in the pens taking a survey of the 
market and bargaining for their special needs. 
Brand inspectors, usually ex-cowboys on 
horseback, keep close watch to see that no 
cattleman tries to market a steer branded with 
anything except his registered brand. United 
States government 
inspectors are in 
the yards and give 
all stock an ante- 
mortem examina- 
tion to make sure 
that they are sound 
and healthy. 

When the hogs 
are purchased they 
are driven up in- 
clined runways 
from the buying 
pens to the rest 
rooms on the top 
floor of the build- 
ing. After a rest, 
they are given a 
shower bath to cool 
their blood and to 
clean them before 
they are driven to 
the dispatching 
room. In the dis- 
patching room are 
small pens in which 
we saw men stand- 
ing with the hogs. 
Continued on page 8 
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_ Part of an 18 acre field of Buckwheat grown on the farm of J. C. 
Briggs, Quakerstreet, N. Y. This crop was fertilized with AGRICO 
Fertilizer for Grain manufactured only by The American Agricultural 


Chemical Company. The yield averaged 32'4 bushels of high quality 


buckwheat per acre. 


Make Buckwheat 
a Money Crop 


There is a rather general impression that buckwheat is a 
good crop for poor land. For this reason this crop has not re- 
ceived much attention and especially is this true with reference 
to the kind and amount of fertilizer that should be used for best 
resulis. Yet yields of 30 to 35 bushels of buckwheat per acre 
are not hard to obtain and should be profitable at the usual price 
of 90 cents to $1.00 per bushel. 

‘Lhe large increase in buckwheat yields that can be obtained 
with “AA QUALITY” Fertilizers is shown by a practical ex- 
on his own tarm. Mr. 


Brige’s 


periment conducted by J. C 


as te nie Ws: 


Briges writes 


December 12th, 1926. 
TI \merican Agricultural Chemical Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
‘I sowed or planted 18 acres of buckwheat beginning 


tt ~s 


June 25th and resolved to get away from using acid phosphate, 


[ decided to try your AGRICO Fertilizer for Grain and ap- 
plied it at the rate of 200 pounds per acre. Thrashers’ meas- 
’ was 545 bushel llowever, it went direct to the flour 
mill and atter they re-cleaned it, it over-ran in wheat enough 
to make 585 bushel it 50 pounds pet bushel, or 324 bushels 
per acre Phis yield was in contrast with my neighbors’ crops 

wn with acid phosphate which averaged about 19 to 22 
bushels to the acre he ing company said my grain was 
the heaviest and that it would vield more flow per bushel 
than any ain they had bought this season. I intend to use 
your AGRICO Brand again this year. It paid me a good 
profit.” J. C. BRIGGS, Ouaker treet, Schenectady Co., N. Y. 


Make your 
\GRICO 


“AA QUALITY” 
FERTILIZERS 


Manufactured only by 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Syracuse Sales Office: 441 South Salina Street, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


acres in buckwheat vield a real profit this year. 


Use \A QUALITY” Fertilizer for Grain. 


Buffalo Sales Department: 
129 Lewis Street, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Trenton Sales Office: 
Broad Street National Bank 
Bldg., TRENTON, N. J 











[ is doubtful if any By M. C. 
more 
up-and-down fluctuations both in 
and ir. its results than 
contrasi: with the 
regularity with which the 
clerk in the store, the mechanic at his 
bench or the railroad employee on his 
train performs his daily task, well know- 
ing beforchand what each day and week 
he will be cailed upon 
to do, the farmer 
seldom knows with such 
certainty what the com- 
ing days will bring 
forth That he will 
work hard he knows. 
But at what and with 
what result he cannot 
surely tell. The 
weather and to a certain 
extent his “luck”, to a 
considerable degree de- 
termine this. Likewise 
stipulated wage 


business has 
violent 
its operations 
farming. In 
monotonous 


strong 





M. C. Burritt. 


the workman draws his 
regularly, but the farmer gambles for 
return he knows not what until 
have revealed their 
strange that our 
affected by 


some 
nature and events 
hands. And it is not 
enthusiasms are 


spirits or 


these varying factors 


So it was that the last full week in 
May was discouraging. Heavy rains, 
high winds and cool weather not only 


postponed even stopped us 
from plowing and interfered with spray- 
ing. We were driven to puttering at odd 
jobs. We felt we were behind 
< and that the spring would 
Then the 

cleared, the winds dried up the 
water, the winds calmed down and shifted. 
We finished the calyx spray on apples 
We fitted the corn ground and planted 
June ist We 


pl wnting but 


getting 


1 


with the wor 
be late after all weather 


t excess 


it in fine condition on 
finished all plowing for the spring. Thi 
orchards where quack grass was making 


the most of its opportunity were cultivated 





The g: n was cleaned up. By the end ot 
the first short week in June we all feel 
a lot better. We are on top of the work. 
It doesn’t seem so late. The sun 1s out 
and crops are growing apace. We feel 


altogether different. What next? 


Much Plowing to be Done 

\ eood deal of corn and seme por 
have been planted during the week. I 
am surprised at the amount of plowing yet 
\nd planting of corn, beans 
half don Early 


toes 


to be don 


amd potatoe 1s hardly 
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The Flood Affects Us Too 


cA Western New York Farm and Home Talk 


BURRITT cabbage planting is 
about two wecks off, 

The topic of most interest in the fruit 
belt just now is the set of fruit. While 
it is still too early to tell with any de- 
gree of certainty what the probable crop 
will be, there are some indications 
especially with early varietics. It is 
detinitely known that the cherry crop can- 
not be over 20 or 25 per cent of a full 
crop. Bartlet pears are apparently about 
the same. Both were probably injured by 
the heavy frost which occurred in their 
bloom period. Some early apples may be 
in the same condition. Dutchess have ap- 
parently set well enough. Twenty- 
Ounce are doubtful but look like a poor 
set. Greenings are gencrally reported to 
be setting light. Baldwins will be spotted 
although the final condition of this variety 
cannot be determined yet. Late varieties 
too have not set yet. On the whole at 
this writing (June 4th) it appears to be 
the general opinion that the crop will be 
much Jess than the bloom promised. This 
may be a good thing. Kieffer pears have 
generally set well, although somewhat 


spotted. The peach crop will be very light. 


Feed Prices Higher 


When we first read of the heavy rain- 
fall in the middle West and of the floods 
ix. the Lewer Mississippi valley they 


seemed far away and no particular con- 

cern of ours. Gradually however the ex- 

tent of the disaster and its ramifyi ef- 
= 


fects have dawned upon us. Novy 





has 


even affected our pocket books The 
rains have so delayed the planting of 
spring grains, especially oats and corn, 
as to cause much anxiety as to prob- 
able crop. This has made the markets 


uneasy. Corn goods have advanced eight 
dollars a ton in less than thre veeks. 


Wheat and 


price but not proportionate! 


‘ } 1 . . 
Oais Nay dls ? } 1 


sissippi Valley farmer’s misfortunes 
likely to cost New York, Pennsyiva 
ind N« v Jersey feeders ort ™ iliry i 
dairy ws, heavy buyers of Western feeds 
ing materials, thousands of dollars beiore 
the year is over. This is no means 


certain, however. Professor Misner one 
of Cornell's statistical wizards has pomted 
out that over thirty years, the years with 
wet Mays have usually given 
Therefore much if not most 
weather in June, July and 
forth? 


wrong 


the largest 


corn crops. 
depends on the 
August What will 


Guess right and you win. Guess 


bring 


they 


and you loose. 





NTEREST is ¢ertainly increasing in 
this contest. It keeping our staff 


that 





busy looking over the answers 

come in. Many of the letters commend 
the good sense of the questions. We 
do not make you search a long time 
for something that is not worth while 
after you find it. 


A new sct of questions will be given 
each week, the ‘answers of which have 
appeared in recent issues of AMERICAN 


Acricutturist. For the most accurate 
answers we will award each week 
prizes of $3, $2 and $1 The rules are 


very simple. 

1—You must state the page and the issue 
of American Agriculturist in which you 
found the answer. 

2—Answers must be brief. 

3—Answers will be Judged in order of the 
time they are received at this office. They 
should be addressed to E. R. Eastman, Edi- 
tor. American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth 
Ave.. New York City. 

4—If two sets of answers worthy of prizes 
and of equal merit are received at the same 
time. the same prize will be awarded to 
each. 

5—Each contest will close Just one week 
following the date of issue in which the 
questions are found. The names of the prize 
winners and the answers will be printed 
In the third Issue following the date in 
which the questions appeared. For exam- 
ple. the answers to the questions appearing 
In this issue of June 18 must be in the 
American Agriculturist office on or before 
June 25, and the prize winners and answers 
will be printed In the Issue of July 9. 








6—The same prize wil! never be awarded 
to the same person a second time. For ex- 


A.A. Inform 


ation Contest 


ample, a first prize winner can never wif 
a first prize again. but he might be award- 
ed second or third prize. 


the sixth set of « sions. 
Remember that the answers can be 
found in recent issues of AMERICAN 
Acricutturist and you mus‘ state the 
answer briefly together with the date ot 
issue and page where you found th¢ 
answers. 


Hert is 


1—How long does it take t wnintet 
the life cycle of red mites? 

2—Name the ingredients and correct 
proportions of each for a paint to be 
used on concrete. 

3—The workers of what 
were recently greatly helped financially 
by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST? 

4—What has the 
tion, acreage and the cabbag: 
rainfall and the cabbage crop? 

5—What does the Farm 
Hardware Store tag mean? 

6—What notorious chicken thief was 
recently killed on an AMERICAN AGRICUL 
TURIST protected farm? 

7—What percent of the net profits of 
agriculture, mining, transportation and 
trade is paid out as taxes? 

8—What is necessary before 
electrification can be installed? 

9—What recent ruling of the New 
York City Board of Health seriously 


conununity 


corre la- 
crop or 


strongest 


service 


rural 


Continued on page 7) 
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A New York Apple Grower Visits the West 


An Easterner’s Impressions Of Fruit Growing In Washington 


HERE were sixty-five of us fruit grow- 

ers from seventeen states who com- 

posed the group representing the 

American Pomological Society's visit 
in the Pacific Northwest. We went there to 
determine what the apple outlook is for years 
to come; and to learn what methods of rais- 
ing fruit there, could be applied to eastern con- 
ditions. 

We are more fortunate in that we are 
not obliged to worry about water supply 
for irrigating our orchards. We could, 
however, learn from them that even irri- 
gated lands must be properly drained with 
tile. Just as ours require tile to drain 
off excess water and prevent “wet feet”. 


By GEORGE W. KUCHLER 


Apple Grower, Dutchess County, N. Y. 


apple maggot even though we know that a 
certain amount of our fruit will be maggoty. 
On the other hand they would put on that 
spray to make their fruit as clean as is phy- 
sically possible. Right here you will immed- 
iately come back at me—perhaps justly—that 
their market demands only the best and they 
must have the best only because they are so 
far from market. Correct. But I warrant if 
they changed places with you, they would 
still exterminate that maggot. 
Some need to smudge or 
orchards. 


warm their 
recently lo- 


Only the easterner 


cated west would chance delaying that opera~ 
tion and expense when necessary. The older 
and more tried orchardist, however, neglects 
nothing, chances nothing except experiments 
ally, which would not insure a perfect crop. 
They are fussy. They love the trees, the fruit 
and the game and are in it to stay. 

Among their various problems, they have 
the codling moth to fight and they fight it with 
oil, arsenate of lead, hard cider and rewards 
for all stung apples which the thinners pick. 
Thinning is done very thoroughly. One of 
the better growers explained to me his ins 
struction to his men thus: “Remove all the 
fruit having any deformity or stings; remove 
the terminal apple as that seldom grows 

large and in the red fruit all 








Since Northwest apple growers 
are such intensive specialists in 
orcharding, we can profit consid- 
erably by studying how they em- 
phasize quality. Lacking this trait 
with but few exceptions, the east- 
erner does well to remember that 
they aim to produce only the finest 
of fruit regardless of the economic 
phase connected with that produc- 
tion. I mean there is always the 
underlying thought in our produc- 
tion—will it pay? When they 
spray, for example, an extra time 
to decrease the percentage of cod- 
ling moth—of which they have 22 
broods compared to our usual 
seven,—they will do it for pride’s 
sake more than for economic neces- 
sity. We are inclined to excuse 
ourselves with “it won’t pay” to 
put on the summer spray to get the 





A stationary spray outfit in Yakima, Washington. 
to the trees and connections are provided for attaching the hose for spraying. 








The spray material is piped 


those on the under side of the twig 
which are liable to be shaded.” 
That may leave some closer than 
eight inches which used to be the 
instruction to thin, but those left 
will be on the sturdier part of the 
tree having enough foliage near 
them to keep them growing vigor- 
ously. Thereby only hundreds 
will be picked from them. (Hun- 
dreds designate the size of the 
fruit and means that exactly one 
hundred specimen will properly 
fill their standard size box. This 
size is equivalent to our three inch 
fruit. 

This thinning is done as early as 
possible—comparable to the June 
drop in the East when the fruit is 
the size of a nickle and then again, 

(Continued on page 6) 





Things Are Looking Upward for Breeders of Holsteins 


Enthusiasm High at Annual Convention and Sale at Springfield, Mass. 


HE 42nd Annual Convention of the 
Holstein Friesian Association of 
\merica, was held in the Hotel Kim- 
ball of Springfield on May 30 and 

As a matter of fact June 1 was the 
official convention day. Monday the 30th was 
given over to committee meetings and pre- 
liminaries. On Tuesday the 3lst the delegates 
started arriving. They soon got together and 
discussed problems and matters in an inform- 
al way. At 10 o’clock the delegates assembled 
in the banquet room and listened to the wel- 
come of Mayor Parker of Spring- 


June 1. 


The convention itself was called to order at 
10 o'clock on the morning of June 1 with the 
roll call of the delegates. Those delegates 
who were unable to attend were replaced by 
alternates so that there was practically 100% 
attendance at the convention. In addition to 
the delegates there was a large attendance of 
Holstein breeders and others. The hall was 
filled to capacity. 

The early business of the convention was 
disposed of in a rapid manner. The various 
reports were accepted in their published form. 


It was not until the reports of the special com- 
mittees were reached that the convention got 
down to some genuine debate. These special 
committees have been previously organized to 
make a study and report on selective and super 
registration as well as the herd test. 


Herd Improvement Plan to Replace 
Herd Test 


The report of the Committee on the herd 
test plan which was reported by Mr. M. H, 
Gardner of Delavan, Wis., and referred to the 

Board of Directors, first came up 





field, to which President Lowden 
responded. At the welcoming cere- 
mony, T. E. Elder, president of the 
New England  Holstein-Friesian 
Assn., presided. 

The big event on the 3lst was 
the annual banquet which was held 
in the main dining hall of the 
Hotel Kimball. The banquet was so 
largely attended that it was im- 
possible to seat all of the guests in 
the hall and as a result it was nec- 
essary to set tables in the lobby 
and accommodate other guests in 
another dining room. Ex-Govern- 
or Lowden of Illinois, president 
of the Association, was the main 
speaker. He was received with 
great enthusiasm as he pled the 
cause of the American farmer. 
Very frequently during his talk, 
Governor Lowden referred to the 
farm cooperatives in Denmark, 








for discussion. It was very evident 
that breeders have been strongly 
divided over the herd test plan and 
cow test association work. Mr. J. 
A. Reynolds of Cleveland, Ohio, 
stated to the convention that in 
substance the herd test plan and 
cow test association work were one 
and the same thing. Therefore it 
was suggested that in the place of 
the herd test plan it be called a 
herd improvement plan. To this 
end it was moved that a committee 
be appointed to consider the herd 
test plan and make its report to the 
Board of Directors, they being dele- 
gated the power to put the plan 
into operation. The committee ap- 
pointed by President Lowden con- 
sisted of J. A. Reynolds of Cleve- 
land, Ohio; M. H. Gardner, De- 
lavan, Wis.; H. W. Norton, Jr., 
Michigan; M. S. Prescott, Lacona, 
N. Y.; Professor H. H. Wing, New 





pointing out their effect on raising 
the standard of the average 
farmer. 


ed - 


Cattaraugus Flora Colantha, the cow that topped the 8th National Cooperative 
Holstein Sale at Springfield on June 2. She was consigned by Yates Farm, Orchard 
Park, N. Y¥., and went to John Tuck of Auburn, Mass, 


York; Professor O. E. Reed, Mich- 
igan; Professor W. W. Yapp, Illi- 
(Continued on page 9) 
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A Thought For the Week 
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length and breadth of the country on July 1st. 
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veel Ay ' . rT?pre ine 
ACTI week \ MERICAN \GRICI RIsT bring 
to you in its high class advertisements a 
wre it det rtn tor lh 


lent store, trom which you can select 
in the quiet of your own home nearly everything 
necded in farm and home life. You can answet 
tl advertisements knowing that AMERICAN 


i 


AGRICULTURIST guarantees them and will insure 
you a square deal. If you form the habit of 
reading the advertisements as well as the editorial 
we know of no better way to keep up to 
the minute on what is latest and best in agricul- 
tural practice. When in need of supplies of any 
kind, why not see what AMERICAN AGRICUE- 
TURIST advertisements have to offer? 
* + * 


matter, 


HIS is the time of year for the thinning of 

fruit which sets too heavily on many trees. 
Thinning improves the color and greatly increases 
the size and the general quality of the apples, but 
ot course each grower must determine for him- 
self whether the result will justify the large 
amount of extra labor needed for thinning. 

. > 2 


ECORDS of seventeen states show that lime 
R applied to the soil returns 138 per cent on 
the investment. All of us who are familiar with 
what lime will do on a sour soil in bringing back 
the clover and the shining green fields of alfalfa 
will understand why it pays such large returns. 

* ok * 


FE were rather amused in studying a recent 
\¢ survey made by the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs showing that the farm people of 
New York State have less number of bath tubs 
per capita than the farmers of any other state 
in the Union. On most other conveniences New 
York farmers were in-the lead, but evidently the 
old wash tub still serves most @f our folks pretty 
well on Saturday nights! It was interesting to 
note also that our farmers have far more auto- 
they do water systems and bath 


mobiles than 
tubs. 

One of our friends recently wrote us that Dean 
Liberty Hyde Bailey once told the girls in the 
College of Agriculture that they should make up 
their minds that one of the promises each of them 


should exact from the man she was to marry 
would be that he would provide running hot and 
cold water and bath room facilities in the new 
. Evidently not enough of our farm women 
folks have insisted on such a promise. No single 
improvement can equal a water system in labor, 
health and even life saving of wife and mother. 


* a * 


Pay for Milk Twice a Month 

ILY shouldn’t milk dealers pay for their 
milk twice a month? We made this prac- 
recently and we are making it 
again, there are some of these 
smaller changes that can be made in the system 
of marketing milk that will greatly help every 
dairyman. Why should a dealer hold tour money 
from fifteen to forty-five days? The interest on 
but what is far more important 


home 


I 


tical suggestion 


believing that 


it is considerable, 
onvenience of having it to meet your feed 


is the co 
her bills as they come due instead of hav- 


and ot 
ing to obtain credit at your local dealer’s as many 
have to do at present. 

If there are any good arguments against pay- 
ing for milk twice a month, we have yet to hear 
them. Why not discuss this suggestion at your 
local meetings? We will be glad to hear from 
dairymen on the subject. 


Keep Your Ten Dollars 


Can you give me any information about the New 
York Farmers and Livestock Dealers Association? 
There has been an organizer around in Franklin 
County getting people to join at $10 a membership. 
They claim it helps the farmer to get more for his 
cattle that are tested for tuberculosis by the State. 
They claim also that the appraiser will be a member 
of the association and will allow full price for the 
animals condemned. 

Believing this to be a money making scheme, I 
am writing you to look it up and publish it in your 
paper if you see fit. I have been a subscriber of 
American Agriculturist for twenty-five years.—N. C. 
A., New York. 


HIS is the organization that AMERICAN 
A\GRICULTURIST recently warned its readers 
thing to do with. New York State is 
highest indemnity for condemned cat 
tate in the Union, and if it were not, 
the men who head the so-called New York 
Farmers and Livestock Dealers Association have 
Albany and therefore their 


to have n 
paving t] 


tle of any 


little or no standing at 
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claim that they will help you get larger in- 
demnities for your cattle cannot be carried out. 
The claim that the appraiser will be a member of 
the association and will allow full price for the 
animals condemned is absurd. Suppose some of 
the appraisers were members of the so-called as- 
sociation and some not. How long could a situa- 
tion exist where some farmers got full value in- 
demnities and some having cattle appraised by 
non-members of the association received smaller 
indemmnities ? 

As we pointed out in an article on this subject 
sometime ago, we believe that this association is 
led mostly by certain cattle dealers and others 
who are selfishly interested in getting some special 
privileges for dealers which they do not now have. 
Therefore, in our opinion, dairymen who are ap- 
proached for contributions will be money ahead 
by keeping their ten dollars in their pockets. 





Too Many Poor Eggs—Not Enough 
Good Ones 


PROMINENT cold storage egg dealer told 

us the other day that in his opinion if it 
were not for the unsettled conditions in China 
which prevent it exporting many eggs at the 
present time, prices for eggs would be as low as 
ten or twelve cents a dozen. “At the same time,” 
this man continued, “it is a rather strange fact 
that with all this over-production there is a real 
shortage of high quality eggs on the market. We 
just cannot seem to get the idea to poultrymen 
that it pays to take care in gathering eggs sev- 
eral times a day, in grading them very carefully 
with attention to having the same pack uniform 
in size, and in shipping them so that they are re- 
ceived on the market in strictly fresh condition. 
Kees so handled and marketed always return a 
prefit to the producer and at no time is this profit 
so marked as when there is an over-production of 
eggs of poorer quality.” 

Dr. G. F. Warren of Cornell, com: 
the poultry situation, said: “For several yeors 
good wages and full employment made a high de- 
mand for eggs. The resulting good prices at a 
time when many other products were not paying 
caused a great increase in egg production.” 

This oyer-production brought many shifts to 
poultry, particularly by those marginal far:ers 
who were attracted into the business by a few 
vears of prosperity. Many of these men did not 
understand or could not practice the technique 
of poultry production and management with the 
result that they have furnished the market with 
a poorer quality of eggs and they will of course 
be the first to be discouraged by the losses. Those 
who stay in the business will be the ones who 
carefully practice the better methods ot good 
management, carefully selecting stock, culling, 
and better marketing. 


enting on 





Eastman’s Chestnuts 

NE of the best signs of the times is the 

present tendency of the churches in small 
villages toward consolidation, with the resulting 
elimination of un-Christian jealousies and riai- 
ries. What many sections still need is fewer 
churches and better ones made stronger by larger 
congregations with better paid and better trained 
pastors. 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick recently told a 
good story about two rival churches in a small 
village. For generations they had watched each 
other jealousy and fought back and forth at 
every opportunity. At last the people became 
tired of the lack of inspiration to be had at either 
church. Support and attendance fell off, and 
both churches went badly down at the heel. One 
Sunday the pastor of the Methodist church re- 
viewed the sad plight of his church to his small 
congregation. 

“Few of you come to church any more,” ne 
complained, “and even less of you contribute to 
our expense. We are in debt. The building 
needs repairs and in general there is only one 
bright spot in the whole picture: THE BAPTIST 
CHURCH. IS IN MUCH WORSE CONDI- 
TION Trea \N WE ARE!” 

*.- 
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With the Publi 


isher in Spain 


Epitor’s Note:—Here is another of those entertaining 
gisits by Mr. Morgenthau upon his travels in Spain. 
He is now back on the job with us again; but the ine 
terest in these little personal travel stories has been so 
great, he has promised to give us a few more im succeeds 
eng issues. 

RANADA was our next objective after 
leaving Malaga. The country is made 
particularly beautiful at this time of year 
by the many wild flowers. Varieties that 

are only known to us as cultivated ‘flowers grown 
carefully in sheltered gardens, grow wild in 
Southern Spain. Spiraea, Lupine, Peony, Iris, 
Rose, Chicory, Rock Rose, Gorse, Poppy, Vibur- 
num, and Morning-Glory are 
some of the wild flowers that we 
saw. 

About one hundred years ago, 
to be exact, in 1828, Washing- 
ton Irving first visited Granada 
and discovered the Alhambra for 
many of us. Irving went in by 
mule-back from Seville, while we 
approached Granada from the 
south. I believe the Alhambra 
attracts more Americans and 
English on account of Irving's 
book, than any other spot in Spain, and I for one 
was not disappointed. 

Mohammed I. offered the Moors, expelled 
from other cities in Spain, refuge in Granada. 
Here the Moors remained and prospered until 
1492 when, after a year’s siege, Ferdinand and 
Isabella conquered the town. This was a great 
event in the Christian world, as the fall of 
Granada meant the extermination of the Moslems 
in Spain. 

Lockhart in his “Spanish Ballad” 
event in a famous verse :— 





Wenry Morgenthas, J. 


describes this 


“There was crying in Granada when the sun was going 
down; 

Some calling on the Trinity—some calling on Mahoun. 

Here passed away the Koran—there in the Cross was 
born— 

And here was heard the Christian bell—and there the 
Moorish horn!” 


The little that is left in Spain of Moorish 
architecture and tradition is best illustrated by the 
Alhambra and the Generalife Gardens. To quote 
from Irving who says, in describing the Al- 
hambra :-— 


“How many legends and traditions true and fabulous, 
=how many songs and ballads, Arabian and Spanish, 
love and war and chivalry, are associated with this 
iental pile! It was the royal abode of Moorish kings, 
‘ surrounded with the splendours and refinements 
ef Asiatic luxury, they held dominion over what they 
vaunted as a terrestrial paradise, and made their last 
stand for empire in Spain. The royal palace forms 
but a part of a fortress, the walls of which, studded with 
towers, stretch irregularly 
round the whole crest of a 
hill, a spar of the Sierre 
Nevada mountains. 





This description 
gives you an excellent 
idea of the historic and 
romantic background 
which surrounds _ this 
interesting old fortress. 

Once inside the 
Palace we visited the 
Court of the Myrtles. 
This ‘lovely courtyard 
has a pool of water en- 
closed by a hedge of 
myrtle. The court is 
one hundred and 
twenty feet long and 
seventy-five feet wide. 


EPFL S PEPERLEESLELERE 2S oh PH RE RE” 


In describing this Hall, Irving says: 

“The walls are beautifully stuccoed and decorated with 
Morisco fancifulness; the lofty ceiling was originally 
of the same favorite material, with the usual frost- 
work and pensile ornaments or stalactites, which with 
the embellishments of vivid coloring and gilding must 
have been gorgeous in the extreme.” 

As I sit here trying to describe what I saw in 
the Alhambra, it seems futile to give you word 
pictures of the Hall of Justice, the Court of the 
Lions and the Room of the Two Sisters—one 
more beautiful than the other—when men like 
Irving have written a whole book on the subject. 
Suffice it to say that in all my travels, I have 
never seen a more perfect example of Moorish 
architecture. 

A little after seven we climbed the Torre de la 
Vela, a watch tower eighty-five feet high at the 
point of the fortress. From the roof of the 
tower, we got a marvelous view of the city and 
valley of Darro River. At our backs were the 
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Sierra Nevada Mountains, rearing their snow 


capped peaks. 

The sun did not set until a little before eight, 
but the view is one I will carry with me for many 
a year. 

The next morning we visited the Generalife 
Gardens, which is, I believe, one of the most 
famous and beautiful gardens in the world. Have- 
lock Ellis in his book, “The Soul of Spain” de- 
scribes this garden far better than I can. He 
says: — 

“The gardens are for the most part laid out in the 
formal manner familiar in the gardening of many 
countries, with symmetrically designed flower-beds and 
high box edges clipped flat at the top and straight at 
the sides. Everywhere there is the sound of water; 
and on Sundays not only the fountains, which are al- 
ways playing, but the little jets everywhere are squirting 
out their playful cooling streamlets in all directions,— 
We are amid the relics of one of the finest civilizations 
the world has known, a civilization we can only learn 
to know perfectly in the pages of the ‘Thousand and 


One Nights’.” 
Hung Prayentte- J. 





Vi it \ X it 

OR hours at a time in a recent trip 

across the Central West, I have looked 

out of car windows or from an automo- 

bile and watched the level acres stretch- 
ing on and on to the horizon as far as the eye 
could see—land almost without a stone and 
with a fertility unequaled by 
any other as large a tract in 
the world. 

Always when I take this 
journey, I wonder what 
must have been the thoughts 
of those New England pio- 
neers when after months of 
toil and hardship they final- 
ly reached this land of the 
West. Truly it must have 
seemed to them like the promised land, the 
land of milk and honey, a veritable Farm Para- 
dise. What a contrast to some of the small, hilly 
and stony farms of New England from which 
many of them came. “How in the world,” one 
of the members of the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST staff recently said to me after he had re- 
turned from a trip in New England, “did those 
forefathers of ours ever wrest a living from those 
awful New England stone piles? Why it seems,” 
said he, “that one-third of the ground on many 
of the farms in New England is covered with 
stone and the surrounding brush.” 

Of course, this is an exaggerated statement and 
of course some of as good land as lies outdoors 
is to be found in New 
England. But the fact 
still remains that the 
Western lands in fer- 
tility and extent were 
a great contrast to the 
farms of the East from 
which the Western 
settlers came. These 
Western lands being 
so level and so large 
led to the development 
of farm machinery and 
of a crop and animal 
production on a scale 
such as the farmers of 
the East had never 
dreamed. Think of the 
farms of seven thou- 
sand acres or more and 
single fields of a thou- 





E. R. Eastman 





At each end are beau- 
tiful arcades. Where 
can one find a more 
restful spot to sit and 
day-dream ? 

Adjoining the Court 








sand acres, with the 
Waving corn or wheat 
stretching on to the 
horizon. Nice to look 
at, to be sure, but I 








of Myrtles is the Hall 
of Ambassadors. Here 
the various rulers 
received their guests. 


“‘We visited the Court of the Myrties. This lovely 
Courtyard has a pool enclosed by a hedge of Myrtle’. it 
is One Hundred feet long and Seventy-five feet wide’’. 


can in imagination hear 
the groans of one of 
our New England 
fathers as he saw one 


the Editor 


of these fields and thought of the job of plows 
ing one of them with a one bottom side hill 
plow such as he was accustomed to using, or of 
the task of cutting and putting up the corn on a 
thousand acre field before the frosts and snow 
drove him from the job. Today one man with a 
tractor and picker can harvest ten acres of corn 
in a day and the new harvester combine cuts the 
wheat, threshes, bags and dumps it into a wagon 
all in one operation. Last year a Kansas farmer 

with the help of his sons and with no extra hired 
help using two of these combines harvested and 
marketed his wheat from over a thousand acres! 

No wonder that the Central West farmers 
sometimes give us the impression that they think 
they are the “only pebbles on the beach” so far 
as farming is concerned. In conferences that I 
have had with the fine upstanding farmer men 
and their representatives of the West, I often 
get the impression and am somehow made to feel 
that Eastern farming is “small peanuts” and that 
the only thing the East is good for is to furnish 
a market for Western products. 

Of course, I cannot quite let them “get 
away” with too many boasts about Western 
farms and farmers. I asked one of these 
friends lately why so many Westerners came 
East to buy farms and live. Every ointment 
has its fly, and for all of its many advantages, 
there are several quite sizeable bugs in the 
ointment of Western farming. 

It has been they and not our own farmers 
who have made all of the hullabaloo about sur- 
plus and farm relief. As a matter of fact, it 
was the very fertility and ease of working the 
level lands of the West that has nearly ruined 
the whole farm industry of America for all 
of us by- over-production. Easterners, how- 
ever, by dairying, poultry husbandry, truck 
and fruit farming, and other diversification, 
have learned to meet the Western competition 
and survived, while the Western farmers are 
still struggling with the surplus of their own 
making. What good is fertile land and great 
fields of wheat and corn stretching away by 
the mile if prices for these products are below 
the costs of production? 

It is true also that much of this land is high 
in price, so high in fact that some of it must 
certainly come down before it can ever be 
farmed again at a profit. 

Another trouble of the Western farmer 1s 
his long distance from markets. With all of 
this talk about the menace of Western milk of 
which we of the New York milk shed have 
heard so much lately, I have thought that 
there was little danger from this milk come 
peting with us while freight rates remain as 
high as they are now. Milk from the Chicago 
section would cost at least one dollar a hun- 
dred for transportation to New York City. If 


(Continued on page 23) 
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N the days that you 
O expect to cut and store 

away your hay crop it 
may be threatening to rain 
so that you will have to work 
at top speed to save your 
crop. You cannot afford to 
take a chance on equipment 
that will not “stand the gaff” 
and strain of high speed 
work, and neither can you 
afford to be without the 
mechanical helps that are so 
necessary to make hay effi- 
ciently. You want the 
strongest possible rope, husky 
and smoothly running blocks 
and pulleys, free working and 
dependable hay _ carriers, 
plenty of forks, extra har- 
ness parts and such things. 


It will pay you to go to your 
“Farm Service’ Hardware 
Store and get the things you 
need in advance so that when 
the right day comes every- 
thing will be in readiness. 
You will get the most modern 
equipment of thoroughly de- 
pendable quality, priced right 
at one of these “tag”’ stores. 


Suggestion: 


A couple hundred 
extra feet of rope are 
always useful around 
the farm. Get some 
for hay time use. 
You will also find it 
mighty handy to 
have a dozen times 
a year for towing, 
tying or hoisting. 


: ta ® 
Your “Farm Service 


Hardware Men. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


Stocking A Farm Pond With Fish---Controlling Cucumber Mosaic 


What kind of fish can 1 stock my farm 
pond with and also would | be permitted to 
post it against fishing? 

E referred this to the 


Commission. 


question 
Conservation 
Mr. Cowden replied as follows: 

If the temperature of this body of 
water does not get above 60 degrees F. 
the summer months, it would 
eem advisable to stock it with trout; 
but if the temperature goes above 70 
degrees F., some of the rayed 
pecies should be imtroduced 
the crappie, large and small mouth bass. 
The N. Y. State Conservation Depart- 
ment is prohibited by law from stock- 
ing private waters that are 
not open to the public for fishing; but 
you can doubt obtain a supply for 
tocking this pond by applying to the 


State 


during 


spiny 
such as 


waters or 


no 


U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, Washing- 
ton, D. C., as this Bureau is not pro- 
hibited by law from stocking private 
waters and the waters so stocked do not 
nec arily become public waters 


Controlling Cucumber Mosaic 

We suffered considerably last year from 
cucumber mosaic. Would you suggest any 
way in which this trouble may be prevent. 
ed or treated?’’"—C. F., New York. 


ECENT shown that 
this disease is carried by 
cucumber and milk weed and that 


experiments have 
certain wild 
mosaic 


can be controlled to a considerable ex- 
tent by planting the cucumber field at a 
distance from buildings and the vegetable 


garden. Methods of eradicating these 
plants which spread the disease are out- 
lined in the Department Bulletin 1461-D 
which has been printed recently by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
at Washington, D. C A copy can be 
secured by writing to the department as 
long as the supply lasts. 


What can ! do to destroy the soft snails 
or slugs that eat my tomatoes and peppers? 
E. N., New York. 


HESE nuisance 

where they are numerous. They 
can be controlled to some extent by a 
poison bait of 20 Ibs. of bran, 1 Ib. of 
s, 3 lemons 
gallons of water. 
amounts can 


soft slugs are a 


Paris green, 2 qts of molasse 
or oranges and 3% 
For a small garden these 
be proportionately lessened. This bait 
should be put out in small lots in_ the 
garden at night so that it will not dry 
out quickly. 


My garden was on land last year that had 
not been plowed for years and some little 
worms did a lot of damage. ! think they 
were wire worms. What can ! do to pre- 
vent them this year?—-E. N., New York. 


HESE wire worms thrive best in 
meadows so it is probable that they 
will not bother as much this year. If 
they are still troublesome, a treatment 


often advised is to dip bunches of clover 
in paris green water and put them under 
boards in various places in the garden. 
Preventing Stumps from 
Sprouting 
1! am writing to ask whether I can pre- 
vent the sprouting of stumps by burning 


brush around them. Is there any other way 
in which this trouble can be prevented? 


W* referred this question to the 
State College of Forestry. They 
replied as follows: 

“I think it would prevent the growth 
of sprouts from stumps by burning a pile 
of brush around the stumps. It certain- 
ly would provided there was enough 
brush there to burn the stump severely 
roots also to some ex- 
tent. Another method of preventing 
sprout reproduction from trees in the 
case of Carolina Poplars at least, is to 
take off 8 or 10 inches 
of the bark all the way around the 
trunk of the tree. This should be done 
at this time of the year (in the early 
spring) before growth starts to any ex- 
tent. The trees will remain in leaf 
throughout this season and will leave 


and perhaps the 


girdle the trees, 


out again next spring but in two or 
three weeks it will die and you will 
have no reproduction or sprouts from 
the stump. I think probably another 
tree would act in the same respect by 
girdling early in the spring. This gird- 
ling must be done before growth starts 
or you are lhable to have sprouts the 


coming year.” 





Burying Dead Animals 


“I am writing to ask what can be done 
with people who took a horse out on a lot 
and shot him and did not bury him. it 
seems to me that this might cause dis- 
ease. Dead sheep are also left in the field 
and then farmers wonder why dogs kill 
sheep. It is not the dog's fault. It is the 
farmer’s own fault. 1! wish there were a 
law protecting dogs a little when a person 
is too lazy to bury his animals. | believe 
in things that are right, but do not believe 
in killing a dog that kills sheep under such 
conditions.” . D. 


NSWERING 

dead animals of any kind are left 
around so as to become a danger to 
health or a public nuisance, you can 
appeal to the health officer of your town 
and he will enforce the law and cause 
the nuisance to be removed. All you 
need to do is to call your health officer 
on the telephone or write him a note 
and he will look into the matter. 


your recent letter, if 


A New York Apple Grower 
Visits the West 
(Continued from page 3) 
if it appears it is going to be too thick. 
They do not hesitate to thin out—as I 
saw them do it—2™% inch Delicious. The 
volume of fruit does really not 
the size is much increased to the point 
where they believe they are getting too 
big fruit; labor is distributed better as 
much of the smaller and undesirable 

fruit is not harvested. 

One grower produces 99% hundreds 
or three inch apples. If the thinning is 
done early enough fruit spurs for the 
following vears are also increased. This 
grower helps quality by another factor: 
by picking at harvest sometimes as 


lessen: 


many as five times. His men are in- 
structed to pick only 100s at intervals 
of approximately ten days. By this 


means only at the last picking, when 
the trees are cleaned, is there likelihood 


of getting smaller fruit. It is evident 
that the color and size of the fruit are 
considerably improved. Less poor 


stock comes the market and better 
prices are realized 


They Get Good Color 

they bank on. Con- 
as rain is a novelty 
there coming only in the winter months, 
does not give them scab troubles. By 
pruning their trees by the long system 
and the vase shape or even spreading 
the tops with props, color is much im- 
proved. Besides much detailed prun- 
ing at the outer ends of the branches 
aids in opening the tree. This appealed 
to some of the tourists as the most im- 
portant feature which they could apply 
to their eastern conditions. This serves 
a double purpose: it thins the fruit and 
invigorates the small branches so that 


on 


Color is what 
tinuous sunshine, 


again larger and less hidden fruit re- 
sults.. 
Of course the stationary spray out- 


fits used on some of the larger ranches 
(as they call their orchards) attracted 
much attention. 1000 gallon tanks, of- 
ten divided into two parts, are located at 
some convenient place in the orchard. 
The pumps bring up the pressure to 450 
pounds and force the spray through 
inch and three-quarter inch pipes all 
over the orchards. At the center of a 
group of 15 trees a tap allows the at- 
taching of the 100 spray hose. As 
many as four men can spray continuous- 
ly all day from one unit, only being 
obliged to stop long enough to change 
their hose. From 40 to 50% of the 
labor cost is saved plus such further 
saving in depreciation of the outfit. 


So as one substantial grower put itm 
the order of importance on_ their 
orchard operation is: 

Ist Irrigation 

2nd Spraying 

3rd. Thinning and Picking 

4th Pruning 

About marketing—that is not their 
problem as much as ours. In that de- 
partment without question they are far 
ahead of the East. Cooperatives and 
large organizations are located in all 
the big fruit sections. They handle all 
the fruit and see that it is merchandized. 
Many of them even harvest and haul 
the tree run fruit particularly in the 
orange districts. The good fruit is 
marketed in boxes of only one size and 
consist of three grades, namely extra 
fancy, fancy and choice; the balance 
goes to canneries, cider mills and some 
is even made into a delightful candy 
called “Aplets”. The orange growers 
have a further outlet through the num- 
erous presses located in various nooks 
and corners of the cities where fresh 
juices are always available. 


County Talks 


Columbia County Celebrates Tenth 
Anniversary 

AST month we in Columbia County 
celebrate the tenth 
anniversary of the organization of the 
Farm Bureau in this county. Several of 
the original Grange committee were pres- 
ent and stated that in furthering the movee 
ment they had nurtured hopes that the 
Farm Bureau would mean an improvement 
in agricultural conditions in the county. 
It is significant to note these nine years 














had occasion to 


later, that these Grangers said that it was 
their honest opinion that these hopes 
were being realized. 

To substantiate these statements, ste 
comparisons then and now were made. 


Then there was wide spread discussions 


on the failure to get good crops of clover. 


“We used to grow clover, why can’t we 
now?” It is now an old story. Clover 
again flourishes and mainly because of 
good northern grown seed and Iiinc. Along 


with this has come the very greatly ex- 
tended plantings of alfalfa and indeed 
the more general use of well grown and 
well cured legume roughages in the dairy 
ration. 

Formerly it seemed to be the ambition 
of fruit growers here to have their spraye 
ing done and out of the way with as soon 
as possible. They sprayed because their 
neighbors did. Now the growers wait for 
the Spray Information Service letters and 
grow better fruit at a saving of expense. 

Improved methods in poultry culling 
and feeding, the planting of forest tree 
seedlings, the marketing of wool coopera- 
tively, the choice and almost universal use 
of better varieties of grains, the use of 
certified seed potatoes, the tuberculin test- 
ing of cattle, the intelligent use of fers 
tilizer and many other improved prac- 
tices were cited as having come in these 
nine years. 

It is conceded here that the Farm Bu- 
reau, meaning as it does the combined 
effort of the State College of Agricul- 
ture and the farmers, together with the 
Grange and the good farm papers, have 
had a foremost part in bringing about 
these desirable accomplishments. 


We feel however, that there yet re- 
mains much to be done if farm life is 
to become reasonably prosperous and 
satisfying. Locally, some crop adjusts 


ments seem desirable, but the movement 
which seems most promising is a cone 
sideration of improvement in market cone 
ditions and prices. In this work, Cos 
lumbia is joining in with other counties. 
In the opinion of some of us, relief thru 
united action seems more promising than 
it did a year or two ago. 

A. B. BUCHHOLZ, 

Columbia County Farm Bureau Agt., 
New York. 
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How to Sharpen a Chisel 


It is Easy When You Know How to Do it 
By F. GC. BEHRENDS 


GREAT deal of 

time is lost and 
much effort expended uselessly in work- 
ing with dull tools. You who have 
worked with dull tools know this, and 
yet why is it that we do not keep them 
sharp? Somettimes, I know, it is mere- 
ly because we do not gct at it but as 
often it is because we do not know ex- 
actly how. 





Fig. 1.—Squaring up the Cutting Edge 


Suppose you have an old dull wood 
chisel, one that is badly nicked or one 
where the cutting edge is not square 
with the side. The-first thing to do is 
to square up the cutting edge. Hold it 
against a grindstone or emery wheel as 
shown in fig. 1. Check your work with 
a try square to be sure that the cutting 
edge of the chisel is ground at right 
angles to the side. ‘ 


§ 





Fig. 2—Grinding the Bevel 


© 
The next job is grind the bevel, fig. 
2. The length of.this bevel should be 


varied according to the work to be 
done. A long bevel will have a thin 


edge which is preferable for some types 
of work, whereas a short bevel will 
have a stronger, blunter edge which will 
stand harder usage without nicking or 
breaking off the edge. For general ra 
poses a bevel of from % ta % of 3 

inch is desirable. The length of ate 
which you will obtain is determined by 
how you hold your hards while grind- 
ing, see fig. 2. Raising the hands will 
shorten the bevel, lowering the hands 
will lengthen the bevel. After you have 


determined the posi- 
tion necessary to 
give the bevel desired, by all means 
keep this position so that. bevel will be 
straight. Raising and lowering the 
hands while grinding will result in sev- 
eral bevels and this should be avoided. 

After you have ground the bevel back 
the desired distance, the second or short 
bevel is’ put on at the cutting edge. 
Hold the chisel firmly as shown in fig. 
3, press it firmly against the stone and 


it forward three or four times. If 
or four strokes do not produce 
then the 


force 
three 


the short bevel, chisel should 





Fig. 3—Putting on the Short Bevel 
be ground some more. Notice in fig. 
3 the angle between the chisel and the 
Many use even a greater angle 
> between 


stone. 
than this, 
the chisel and the stone. 

The last job is to remove the feather 
edge thrown up on the cutting edge of 
the chisel. Place the flat side of the 
chisel on the stone as shown in fig. 4. 
A few forward strokes will remove the 
feather edge. 

The steps in grinding a plane 


some as high as 70 


are es- 





Fiy. 4—Taking off the Feather Edge 


There is, however, 
the entire cut- 
angles with 


sentially the same. 
one important difference; 
ting edge is not at right 
the side of the plane bit. The corners 
should be ground back slightly (1/64 
of an inch) so that they will not score 
into the surface of the wood when plan- 
ing. The long bevel is seldom more ] 
than % inch in length and the short 
bevel is the same as for a chisel. 





A. A. Information Contest 


(Continued from page 2) 


affects shippers of dressed veal calves? 
How does it affect them? 

10—What county recently offered $100 
to each of three dairymen to be select- 
ed by a committee toward their ex- 
penses to the National Dairy Show? 

The Prize Winners 

The following are the prize winners 
for the third set of questions which ap- 
peared in the issue of May 28: 

The first prize was won by Theodore 
Place, Jr., of Meshoppen, Pa. The sec- 
ond prize was won by Mrs. B. R. Tay- 
lor of Savona, N. Y., R. D. 2. The third 
prize was won by E. W. Bell of West 
Moreland, New York. 


Unfortunately, the name and address 
of the writer of the first correct list of 


“ answers we received was omitted. We 


are very sorry that it is impossible to 
give it to him for this reason. 

The correct answers to the list may 
be found in the following issues of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST: 


I1—May 21, Page 23. 

2—Ford, Universal, Sharples, Empire, 
Pine Tree. 
ar —May 21, Page 21; March 5, Page 


4—Color insert May 21 or April 23 


5—May 14, Page 13. 
6—May 21, Page 15. 
7—May 7, Page 3. 

8—May 21, Page 10. 


9—May 7, Page 19. 
10—May 21, Page 9. 





A New Book 
THE IRIS 
By John C, Wister. 

(President of the American Iris Society.) 

The iris admirer who has been confused 
by the amazingly numerous lists and prices 
of iris will take comfort in Mr. Wister’s 
little volume. He gives lists of colors and 
varieties possible for the home grower who 
wants irises for their color effect. Be- 
sides that, he has sorted out a sufficient 
number of which are not extremely ex- 
pensive. When one considers that an iris 
specialist’s catalog may contain from one 
to five hundred varieties ranging in price 
from 15 cents apiece to $10, $20, $50 or 
even $100 apiece, this selective list assumes 
new value. He even has a “black list” 
of varieties which for one reason or other 
are best left alone. Mr. Wister also gives 
very practical information about planting, 
growing and grouping iris in order to get 
the best results. Published by Orange 





Judd Publishing Company, $1.25. 


vk cat-owners 
O want 
their moneys 


their predecessors. 





Kelly-Springfield tires always have been built for 
the man who demands the utmost in riding comfort, 
in dependability and in long mileage. 

They have been designed, not to sell at a given 
price, but to deliver maximum service. 

Kelly has built a lot of good tires, but never any so 
good as the present Kelly Cords and Balloon Cords. 
In every respect these superb tires are far ahead of 
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Yet they cost no more than other well known makes. 


“Kelly dealers everywhere— 
there must be one in your town” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
General Motors Bldg. 


New York 





KELLY 2230222 TIRES 








A WONDERFUL SUCCESS 


“Nothing succeeds like success,’ 


’ they say, but where success is 


constant and increasing there must be some unusual merit back 










absolutely reliable. 


failure. 


of it. The continued success of the Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is based entirely on merit.’ It has 
been made better and better year after year-' 
Improvements have been added as experience 
has showntheway. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
ee oF today is a wonderfully durable and 
/2>4 efficient windmill. 
The Aermotor Company, more than 12 years ago,, 
Y solved the problem of complete self-oiling for, 
windmills in such a way as to make the, system 


The oil circulates to every, 


bearing and returns to the reservoir with mever a 
There are no delicate parts to get out of order. The double 


gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY DES MOINES 


AERMOTOR CO. 


DALLAS 
OAKLAND Lis 





BINDER TWINE 


In five and eight pound balls. Best quality guaranteed. 
Farmer Agents wanted. Write for sample and eircular. 


THEO. BURT & SONS, Box A, Melrose, Ohio 
5 Acres, June, July delivery, Copenhagen 


PLANTS. Market, Flat Dutch, Danish Balthead Cab- 


bage. Prepaid, 100, 45c; 300, $1.00; 500, $1.25: 1000, 














$2.25; express, 5000, $7.50. Cauliflower, prepaid, 50, 
50e; 100, 70c: 1000, $3.75. Critically assorted, moss 
packed. W. J. MYERS, R. 2, Massillon, Ohio. 


If There is Anything That You Wish 
To Buy, Sell or Trade 


Advertise in the 


Classified Columns 
OF THE 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Ed 
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This Unadilla makes good 
silage and keeps it good. 
One farmer writes us, “‘al- 
though we did not open the 
Unadilla for almost a year, 
our silage was in perfect 
condition.” 


There is no waste—no mouldy 
silage—no oozing out of valuable 
juices, for the Unadilla doors are 
so made (of wood least affected by 
moisture) that they are air tight, 
frost repellant, strong and durable. 
They are important factors in in- 
suring good, palatable, succulent, 
and productive silage. 


Safe, efficient, convenient, and 
moderately priced, the Unadilla 
can solve your silo problems as it 
has those of thousands of other 
farmers. 

Write today for our big 


catalog. It's well worth your 
while. Ask too, about our 
special discount on carly 


cash orders. 
' Our water tubs, storage 
; tanks and vats are moderate- 
ly priced and sturdily built. 


I 
ns UNADILLA SILO CO. 
r 4 7] Box B Unadilla, N. Y. 
hd | 




















Write today—for NEW Witte Engine Book tellin 

how you can now buy a WITTE Engine for ONi 

$5.00 down, balance EASY Pasmente No 

interest. Absolutely the gre it engine ever made. Used all 

over the wort Guaranteed a lifetime. Runs on Ali fuels 

Will increase your farm profits $509.00 te $1000.00 
is to 30h. p Saw Rigs and F 

s 


. , WITTE ci 
ORO-\ WITTE BUILDING, KANSAS CITY, MQ. 
Ow. \ EMPIRE BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA 
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9 DV TRADE IN 
your old separator for 
the new Improved Sharples 
Tubular. 30-day trial terms if 
desired New positive jet, leak- 
proof feed. All the best features of 
the old Tubular with many new im 
provements 
Investigate also our special offer 
on the Sharples Milker—the only 
Milker with a positive squeeze. 
UP TO $100 ALLOWED ON OLD 
MILKER 
Before you buy or repair, get the 
fact Write today 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR 
CO., Dept. M 
West Chester, Pa 





Heaves, Coughs, Condtice 
er, Worms. Mostfor cost 





. Two Cans satisfactory fo# 
es Heavesorr yt is 
a” per can. Dealers mak 


The Nowton Remedy Oe 
Telede, Ohi. 


PATENTS 2°" 3 0! 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
724 9th Street, Washington, D. C. 











ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A 


New Herd Sire 


An American Agriculturist ad- 
vertiser can supply you with a 
well-bred individual. 














Where They Save 


(Continued 


These men shackle a large revolving wheel 
t e ot the hind legs of the hog. This 
wheel automatically raises the hog from 
the floor and starts it down an overhead 
pulley. He next passes along a platform 


}on which stands the dispatcher with a long 
harp knife who very skillfully and 
|quickly sticks the hog as it comes down 
on the pulley with its neck towards him. 
[his dispatcher severs the main artery 
and t hog travels along on the pulley 
bleeding as he travels. As I stood watch- 
| ng tl peration, I should say that the 
ldispatcher stuck at least ten a minute 
| This gives you some idea of how fast the 
\ carried on and I understand that 
It! plant was not working at full capacity 
ir en I saw it. 
Singed by Gas 
After the hog is dispatched, he is passed 
through great sealding vats and I was 
reminded of some earlier personal ex- 
periences and the hard job of hauling a 
heavy hog up and down in and out of a 
i barrel of hot water and then of the slow, 
tedious job we used to have at home in 
scraping the hair off. In the packing 
plant there is an especially constructed 





scraping machine which pulls out the hair 


rite alding. Afterwards, the hogs are 

through singeing machines, contain- 
ng burning gas jets, operating on much 
tl same principle as Mother used when 


} 


' i 
he burned the hair off of the chicken 


over the kitchen fire after the feathers 
vad been plucked 
The hog is now placed on a moving 
tt ley iin suspended downward from 
jthe rails above, and government inspec- 
tors examine care fully the throat glands 
These ispectors are trained veterina- 
ins All animals ceive four inspec- 
ons, after which they are stamped as in- 
pected and passed by the United States 
rovernment 
It was certainly interesting in follow- 





ng the hog through the plant circuit t 


e the skill of the workmen. Each one 
isually has but one task to do and of 
ourse he is a skilled specialist in that par- 

r job 

Skilled Workmen 

] s kept constantly moving from 
) vorkman to the next at a uniform 
wed. Before being cut up in the final 


arts, the carcass is passed to the refrig- 


m until all of the animal heat is 





extracted. Then it begins its travels again, 
( workman taking off the hams, an- 
her the bacon, another the loins, ete. 
\ e endless chain of half carcasses 
known as “sides” passes skilled workmen, 
each man with a deft stroke removes a 
I must confess to something of a 
hudder as I watched one of the big negro 
vorkmen with a cleaver at Icast three feet 
F ng and sharp as a razor cut a whole 
jham off of a hog with every stroke, al- 
lways hitting exactly the same place and 
laveraging, I should say, several hams to 
| 1e minute I half seriously remarked 
| f my companions something about 
lthe damage that negro could do once he 
| razy with that cleaver in his hand 
A Four Story Smoke Héuse 
| ( it is impossible within the 
cle to give you very 
detail in tl dozens of different 
lo which I saw. In many of the 
ms I was reminded of the way the 
rage r for his pork pro- 
cts, but of course on a thousand times 
le. Hams, for instance, are 
ed by a sweet pickle being poured over 
hem large vats fo cure a ham 
properly requires from rty-five to one 
hundred days, depending upon its size 
iW \ ou think of a smoke house 
f stories high? The hams in the pack- 
ine houses, after coming out of the cure 
are smoked over wood fires from thirty- 
ix hours to seven days in one of these 
smoke house Hard wood is used to get 
a delicate, smoky flavor 
After the curing and the smoking of 








All But the Squeal 


from page 1) 

the various products of the hog, all go 
into the refrigerating rooms. Although 
it was a warm day when I was there, I 
felt the need of an overcoat and was glad 
enough to get out into the warmer atmos- 
phere again. Never before have I seen 
so much meat together. Rows upon rows 
of products bound the great aisles running 
down through these great refrigerating 
houses for thousands of feet. 

After secing what happened to the hog, 
we went back into another plant and briefly 
saw some of the similar operations in the 
making of beef products. The handling 
of beef and the sheep and calves through 
the plants very similar to the work 
done on the hogs. The only apparent in- 
efficiency that I noticed was in the method 
of knocking the beef cattle down. Two 
or three of them are driven into a small 
pen.alongside of a platform. On the plat- 
form a man stands with a sledge and 
strikes the cattle on the head as they come 


is 


within range. Many of them he has to 
strike two or three times before knock- 
ing them down. I remarked to one of 


my guides that this seemed cruel and in- 
efficient. He said that the Company had 
spent a good deal of time trying to find 


a better method and had tried to use a 
machine for the purpose, but the very 
best that they could do was to get 
seventy-five per cent efficiency; that is, 


knock down seventy-five per cent of the 
catile with the first blow 


Humane Treatment of Animals 


The Humane Society has an office in 
the stock yards and I suppose that every- 
thing possible is done to insure humane 
treatment of the animals in every way. In 
fact, the above is the only thing that I 
saw which seemed at all cruel and I think 
that probably is unavoidable. 


After the cattle are down, they are 
automatically dumped out under a _ re- 
volving wheel, hung from a_ traveling 
pulley on an overhead track and pulled 


up in much the same way as are the hogs 
Their throats are cut and as soon as they 

bled they go the skinners and 
the rounds through the plant until 
in the refrigerators in final form 
for the consumer. 

I had gathered the idea before goir 
through the plant that after I had 
the meat packing operations I would not 
he hungry for meat again in a long, long 
time. On the contrary, the operations had 
exactly the opposite effect. 


have to 
travel 
t 


hey are 


seen 


Cleanliness Emphasized 


Cleanliness, as far as I could observe, 
is scrupulously practiced in every depart- 
ment. In fact, although the aftermoon was 
only about half through I was not able to 
see all of the operations because the reg- 
ular work had to be stopped for the day 
in order that the rest of the time might 
be spent in cleaning and scrubbing the 
floors and the apparatus. The number of 
inspections by trained veterinarians both 
before and after killing also gives one con- 
fidence in the wholesomeness of the pro- 
ducts from the great packing plants. As 
soon as the work is done on the meat it is 
hastened to the refrigerators, and much 
of it is put into protective coverings of 
one kind or another. When it comes out 
of refrigerators it is placed in re- 
frigerator cars held at just the right tem- 
perature until it is finally sold to the con- 
sumer no matter where he lives. On the 
whole, after seeing the operations in one 
of these big meat packing plants, I would 
rather take a chance on its products than 
I would meat bought and_ killed, 
usually without inspection, by the local 
butcher who, no matter how sanitary he 
may be in his methods, does not have the 
facilities of his big competitors. In fact, 
more and more local butchers are purchas- 
ing their supplies from the big meat 
packers because the large operations en- 
able the packers to handle meat and ship 
it even long distances at lower prices than 
the butcher can secure his own supply 
from local sources. 


the 


on 
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Another 
Chinese 
Auction ® 


AST month we sold a bull, Fishkill 

De Kol Colantha May, by means of 

a Chinese auction. Just as it is 
done in China, we established an initial 
selling price. On the first of each month 
as long as the bull was unsold, we re- 
duced the price until we found a buyer. 
He was Mr. Herman Schier of Hopewell 
Junction, N. Y. 


Now WeAre Starting Another 


This time we offer a young bull ready 
for service 


FISHKILL MAy BIRD INKA 


A descendant on both sides of his 
Pedigree of the great Dutchland Colan- 
tha Sir Inka, one of the best sons of 
that most noted milk sire, Colantha 
Johanna Lad. 


HIS SIRE 


FISHKILL SIR MAY HENGERVELD 
DE KOL, a grandson of a daughter of 
Dutchland Colantha Sir Inka, with a 
record of 30.95 pounds butter in 7 days. 
Through his dam, Winana Segis May 
2nd, he is a grandson of King Segis 
Pontiac Hero (37 tested daughters, 2 
over 31 pounds), a. full brother of the 
great King Segis Pontiac Count whose 
daughters have broken world records. 


HIS DAM 


FISHKILL BIRD COLANTHA INKA, 
a daughter of Dutchland Colantha Sir 
Inka, whose A. R. daughters are legion, 
with 18 over 30 pounds. Fishkill Bird 
Colantha Inka is a grand-daughter of 
King Segis Pontiac Hero, who was a 
full brother to King Segis Pontiac 
Count, as mentioned above. 

It is interesting to note that this 
young bull we are selling carries Colan- 
tha Johanna Lad and King Segis Pon- 
tiac blood in both the upper and lower 
parts of his pedigree. Truly he is quali- 
fied to accept the responsibility of head- 
ing any man’s herd. 


Is his starting price. WHO WILL BID? 
On July 1, if he is unsold, off goes $50 
and the price of $400 will prevail during 





| 





July. If unsold on August 1, off goes 
another $50 and,so on until sold. 
For copies of the pedigrees and further 


particulars, write 


FISHKILL FARMS 


HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR. 
Owner 
HOPEWELL JUNCTION 
Dutchess County, N. Y. 

















FEEDING PIGS 


PIGS CRATED AND SHIPPED TO YOUR DEPOT 
Selected Spring Pigs 

From all large type stock, Yorkshire and Chester cross, 
and Chester and Berkshire cross pigs, 6 to 8 weeks old, 
$6.50 each; 8 to 9 weeks old, $7 each. No charge for 
erating or shipping. All pigs shipped C. 0. D. to you 
on approval. We pay all express charges to your depot. 
These prices are F.0.B. your depot We have plenty of 
stock for prompt shipment.Pure bred Chester White barrows, 
boars or sows, 6 to 7 wecks old, $8 each. 

CLOVER HILL FARM, Box 48, R.F.D., WOBURN, MASS. 








. 7 
Spring Pigs for Sale 
CHESTER & YORKSHIRE, also CHESTER & BERKSHIRE, 
all good blocky, large type stock 
7 weeks old ....... $5.50 each 
8 to 10 weeks old ...... $5.75 each 
Will ship from 1 to 100 €. 0. D. on your approval, ne 
charge for shipping erates. 
P. S.—Also a few PURE BRED CHESTERS 7 to 8 weeks 
old $7.50 each. 


MICHAEL LUX, Box 149, Woburn, Mass. 





FOR SALE—Fither and 


FEEDING PIGS Yorkshire cross or 
Chester cross, 7 to 8 weeks old, $6.00 each, 8 to 10 weeks 
old,, $6.25 each, pure bred Chesters $7,00. We have an 
extra nice selection of pigs at present, either pure ored 
or cross breeds, and are prepared to ship from 1 to 100 
c. 0. D. on approval If pigs are unsatisfactory on 
arrival at your depot, return at my expense. 

Safe delivery guaranteed—No charge for shipping crates— 
Ref. Tanner’s Wat’! Bank. 


206 WASHINGTON ST., WOBUPN, MASS. 
Tel. Wob. 1415 


SPRING PIGS FOR SALE ™,¢"Very* 


Why not have quality when starting to raise a hog? 
These are all oa blocky pigs, the kind that will 
make large hogs. Yorkshire and Chester cross, and Ches- 
ter and Berkshire cross, 7 to 8 weeks old, $5.50 each; 
8 to 10 weeks old, $6.00 each. I will ship any num- 
ber C. @ D. to you on approval and you can keep them 
9 week or 10 days. If you are not satisfied, you cap 
return the pigs and your money will be returned. 
No charge fer crating. 
388 Salem St., WOBURN, MASS. 
Telephone 0086. 


FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE 


Chester and Berkshire cross or Chester and Yorkshire cross, 
6 to 7 weeks old, $5.50 each; 8 to 10 weeks old, $5.75 
each. All good healthy and growing pigs. Will ship any 
number €.0.D. on approval. No charge for erating. 


Chester 
Berkshire aod 


A. M. LUX, 





WALTER LUX, 








(Continued on opposite page) 


J. W. GARRITY, 7 Lynn St., Woburn, Mass. Tel. 1503 W. 
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Things Are Looking Upward for Breeders of Holstein 


(Continued from page 3) 


nois; Professor R. T. Harris, Wiscon- 
sin; Professor W. E. Peterson, Minne- 
sota; Professor A. A. Boreland, Penn- 
sylvania and Professor J. H. Frandsen 
of Massachusetts. 

After the adoption of that recom- 
mendation and the appointment of the 
committee, Chairman Reynolds  sug- 
gested that a public hearing be held 
that same evening to receive recomMmi- 
mendations from the delegates concern- 
ing the various phases of the plans and 
problems to be considered. 


Selective and Super Registration 
Causes Much Discussion 
The original committee on selective 
1d super registration consisted of W. 
Moscrip, Chairman, Lake Elmo, 
{finn.: F. L. Houghton, Brattleboro, 
't.; Harry Yates, Orchard Park, N. Y.; 
Watson French, Davenport, Iowa; 
J. Schaefer, Appleton, Wis.: and H. 
V. Noyes, Kenwood, N. Y. The com- 
mittee made a rather lengthy report, 
too long to include in this brief review 
of the convention. Bricfly the report 
outlined a system for the recommenda- 
tion of proven sires on the basis of 
type and production of their offspring. 
In order to qualify, a sire has to have 
10 offspring pass a different code of re- 
quirements for type and production. 


avn 


en! 
ow &?2 


As a matter of fact, this whole sub- 
ject of super registration has been un- 
der discussron for the past three or four 
years. A year ago the committee was 
instructed to bring in a definite report 
for consideration at the Springfield con- 
vention. The report was published in 
the May 14th issue of the Holstein- 
Friesian World. This gave the breeders 
and delegates an opportunity to make 
a thorough study of the plan. It was 
very evident that the plan had received 
considerable study by those present at 
the convention because before the meet- 
ing opened up the discussion in the 
lobby was most intense. 


Numerous Objections to Super 
Registration 


A number of delegates addressed the 
convention on the advantages or dis- 
advantages of the plan. It was very 
evident that not all breeders are ready 
for the move. Some expressed the opin- 


ion that such a plan would put the 
small breeder out of business because 
it might be years before he could get as 
many as 10 milking daughters of one 
sire for classification; in the meantime 
there being no market for the offspring 
of unclassified sires. Others were skep- 
tic about the practicability of the plan 
in the manner of scoring. 
Not Yet Ready 

The discussion was soon brought to 
an end by a motion to table the re- 
port for another year. This motion was 
withdrawn when Colonel G. W. French 
of Davenport, Iowa, moved the adop- 
tion of the first part of the report 
which merely stated what the commit- 
tee had done in its study. The report 
as accepted voiced the need for con- 
tinued development and selection to- 
ward the ideal of the breed and recoim- 
mended a continuation of educational 
work by the association membership 
Colonel French’s motion was scconded 
and accepted. 

The action of the conventton on super 
registration accepts the committees 
efforts up to the present and in sub- 
stance urges the continuation of their 
study for consideration at another time. 
Before and after the convention it was 
clearly evident that the majority of the 
delegates believed that the average 
breeder is not quite ready to adopt this 
advanced method of the selection of 
most desirable individuals. 

Resolutions Adopted 

Comparatively few resolutions were 
adopted. Those resolutions which were 
proposed by F. J. Fishbeck of Howell, 
Mich., recommended some radical 
changes in registration transfer fees as 
well as in the extension service, were 
voted down or withdrawn. These reso- 
lutions created a considerable amount 
of discussion previous to the calling of 
the convention. The provisions in 
many instances were extremely radical 
and the adoptiop would have meant ser- 
ious financial difficulties for the associa- 
tion. Mr. Fishbeck stated on the floor 
of the convention why he made the rec- 
ommendations and why he also with- 
drew them. 

The first resolution to be adopted 
dealt with official market milk score 

(Continued on page 22) 





Where They Save All But the Squeal 


(Continued from opposite page) 


Another impression that the visitor gets 
fis the efficiency with which a packing 
plant 1s operated. This is secured in many 
ways, one of which I have already men- 
tioned, that of having one man devoted 
to one task so that he becomes very much 
of a specialist. Personally, I should think 
such work would be the dullest in the 
world. Doing only one operation all day, 
weeks in and out, no matter how import- 
ant it is or how much skill that one thing 
might take, is not my idea of an interest- 
ing trade. Yet such a system does get 
work done rapidly and efficiently. 

And then efficiency is secured by ma- 
chinery. Few of us realize the tremendous 
Strides that are being made constantly in 
this day and age through the use of ma- 
chinery. Many of the marvelous inven- 
tions seem almost human in their opera- 
tion and new inventions are going into 
every manufacturing plant almost every 
week. Just a few days before I visited 
the packing plant a new machine had been 
added to the equipment that did the work— 
so my guide informed me—of eighteen 
women. The machine required only two 
operators. As I thought of this I wondered 
how those eighteen women would now 
earn their living. The problem of ma- 
chinery displacing labor is no new one; 
while it makes temporary suffering and 
inconvenience, yet in the long run it re- 
leases labor for other tasks and probably 
advances progress. 


in our farm life for years so that with 
machinery we can keep a surplus of farm 
products on the markets all of the time 
with a fraction of the labor that would be 
required if the work were done by hand. 
One man on the farm or in the factory 
now easily does the work of two a few 


years ago. 


Still another evidence of the efficiency 


in the packing plants is the use which the 
packers make of every possible product 
of the animals. 
there are the leather goods from the hides 
including even the skin of the hogs, the 
tankage from the meat scraps, the bone 
meal and the bone fertilizer and buttons 
from the bones, and fertilizer from the 
blood products. The horns and hoofs are 
used in many different ways such as in 
the manufacture of combs. 
intestines of the hogs are saved for the 
parchment caps of cologne bottles. Other 
portions of the entrails are used for cas- 
ings in the manufacture of sausage and 
bologna. The bones and other waste 
parts are manufactured into glue. Be- 
sides the big supply of lard some of the 
products of the plant go into the manu- 
facture of what is known as “compound”, 
used in vast quantities in the baking in- 
dustry. 
are in addition to all the different kinds 
of cuts and regular meat products reg- 
ularly obtained from cattle, calves, sheep 
and swine so that there is truth in the 
claim often made by the packers that 


Just to mention a few, 


Parts of the 


All of these lesser by-products 


The same principle has been at work they “save everything but the squeal”. 
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A scene sketched from a photograph taken on 
the farm of George Cusick, Parish, N, Y. 


This Feature 
Is Essential 
For Low Bacteria Counts 


“Tt is easy to make clean milk with the Burrell Milker. I consider the 
Burrell Moisture Trap absolutely essential for the production of clean 
milk and low bacteria counts. I supply the village of Parish and have 
to have milk of low bacteria count.”— George Cusick, Parish, N. Y. 


N all milkers, the space in the pail above the milk is filled 
with vapor during milking. Some of this vapor is drawn 
into the tube leading to the vacuum pipe line. There it con- 

denses and becomes contaminated, and, if allowed to flow back 
into the pail, it contaminates the milk. No ordinary check valve 
or trap will prevent this— but the Burrell Moisture Trap does. 


It Prevents Contamination 


The Burrell Sanitary Moisture Trap catches any 
condensed vapor which flows back from the pipe 
line. The check valve, being located above the 
liquid in the trap, prevents an inrush of air from 
carrying this contaminated liquid into the pail. 
The Burrell Sanitary Moisture Trap is a necese 
sary safeguard against high bacteria counts. 


pe, a 4 Exciusive Features 
cs There are four exclusive features which make 
the Burrell the perfect milking machine. The 
For many years, the wonderful ) first three are interdependent —each increases 


Cross-Section View 
Burrell 
Sanitary Moisture Trap 









































ctak Blades of the Burrell- the efficiency of the others. (1) The Auto. 
Simplex Cream Separator ‘ A ~ 
Reve made tt fameus os the matic Controller, which regulates the suction 
closest skimmer, It hasa greater to suit exactly each individual cow; (2) the Aire 
capacity for the size of its bowl, Cushion Teat Cup, which supports and com- 
ek oa By nytt. presses the teats by air alone; (3) the Positive 
required to run it than any Relief Pulsator, which gives complete rest be- 
tween pulsations and assures natural circulation; 
(4) the Sanitary Moisture Trap, which entirely 


other separator. It is simple, 
light and easy-running. But, 
prevents contamination from the pipe line. 


above all, it skims the milk 
clean —and that’s what you 
want in a cream _ separator. 
Four sizes — 350, 500, 750, 1000 


The Burrell Milker ts noted for its simplicity. It 
lbs. — hand or power driven, if 


is a single tube system, with only half as many 
\ rubber parts as the ordinary type of milker, 


Send For Valuable Free Books 


Here are two valuable, illusrrated books that are free ro aairy- 
men. One pictures and describes the Burrell Milker and 
explains how “It Milks the Cows Clean”. The other 
about the Burrell-Simplex Cream Separator—all about its 
simple, sanitary, rugged construction, and how “‘It Skims 
Milk Clean”. Every dairyman should have both of these 
interesting, practical, belpful books for handy reference. 
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(Fill out coupon below, clip here and mail today}———.......0+..+- \ 


Jo. H. BURRELL & CO.INC.,27 Albany St., Little Falls, New York 
Without obligating me in any way, please send me the two free books described above. 





My dealer’s name is 
eT po RD Aicnicscnseentvcnnntinty 
i I ace use a milking machine, I sell whaeaas 

My name is 
My post office is ee -_ 





















L MILKING CHINES. AND CREAM SEPARATORS 


HAY-STRAW-COWS-BULLS-HEIFERS 
When in need of alfalfa, timothy, clover hay or 
straw, wrte me your needs. Also have a tew 
registered tuberculin tested Holstein service bulls 
and bred heifers and cows to sell. 


Henry K. Jarvis, Richfield Springs, N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALF born Feb. 24, 
For Sale 1927. Sired by King Korudyke Ideal 
Ormsby, 465119; dam, Amoretta Cathrine Vale, 1043685, 
age 2 yr., 1 mo., 6 da.; 12,786.4 Ibs. milk; 574.5 Ibs. 
butter in 305 days, C.C. 175 days Class B. 
AMORETTA STOCK FAR 
Seath Hartford, - - - ~ - a. Y. 


BLUE BARNS FARM DUROCS °ion, 24, Sense- 


CHOICE BOAR PIGS For Sale. SCHENECTADY, W. Y. 











Have a Mock Trial in 
Your Grange 


Send to us for an outline of the 
trial of a prominent farmer for rob- 
bing the soil or for an outline of 
the trial of the tramp stump. 











Either outline will help you put on 
an entertaining, instructive program. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
461-4th Ave., New York City 














R GUERMSEY hetfer calves practically pure, write 








EDGEWOOD DAIRY FARMS, Whitewater, Wis. 
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MILK PRICES 
7 following are the June prices for 


, 
prices are based 


Darrymen's League 
Sheffield on the 


on milk testing 3.5% 


basis of 3% 
2 Dairymen’s Sheffield 
Class League Producers 
1 Fluid Milk $2.95 $2.80 
2 Fiuid Cream 2.05 
2A Fiu,d Cream 2.21 
28 £Cond. milk 
Suft Cheese 2.46 
3 Evap., Cond., 
Milk Powder. 
Hard Cheese 2.15 2.00 
4 Butter and 
American chees . Based on New 
York City Market quotations on 
putter ana American cheese. 
& i i e ia ve 
‘ , 


League price for June, 1926, 


The Class ! 
and Sheffield’s $2.80. 


was $2.75 for 3% milk, 

ite above prices in eacb class are not 
th- tinai prices the farmer receives. rhe 
fina, price received trom the dealer 18 the 


resuit of the weighted average. 


Interstate Producers 
The Interstate Milk Producers As- 
sociation (Piiladeiphia Price Plan), 
announce the receiving station prices OF 
the orice to the farmer 1n the 201 to 210- 


mile zone from Philadelphia tor % 
milk 1s $2.54. A year ago the price in 
this zone was $2.19. In the 101 to 110 
mile-zone, the price 8 $2.64 } 

April surplus pr for 3° milk re- 
ported as $2.03 p wt. for Cla 1 and 


$1.62 for Cla 
BUTTER HOLDING FIRM 


CREAMERY June 8&8. 
SALTED June 7 May 31 1926 
Higher = 

than extra 43' 2-44 43!5-44 4134-424 


Extra (92 sc)43 - -43 41'%4 
84-91 score ..37 -42> 37 -42'2 36! 4 
Lower G'ds .35'/2-36'2 35'2-36'2 35 -36 


It look as the uvh the 











JUNIOR 


Pasteurizer ond Cooling Unit 


An ideal outfit for the dairyman--@ come 
plete unit for pasteurizing and cooling 
that is just as efficient as larger and more 
expensive unites. Keeps bacteria down and 
milk sweet for a longer period of time. 
Designed for the dairyman-- and priced for 
the dairyman. Write for information. 


THE SHARPIES SEPARATOR CO. 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 











Peach — ae Tomato 


vith 6 4-qt 
Ms a : divider. Berry erat 


Hamper faskets and all other 
at Fruit J Vegetable Container 

Fee ¢ 0) Dozen e wit 
te Fiat I and Lid New and 
Excelsior Pad Let us quote i 


EMPTY PACKAGE Sus. Y co. 
Dept. A. Waterbury St Brooklyn, Ww. Y 











EGGS WANTED 


Well-packed. eventy graded, Whites ar 
Browns bring bighest prices 


LEWIS & SANDBANK 


Licensed and Bonded 
152 Reade St., New York 
REFS. GREENWICH B6ANK CoM AGENCIES 











Farmers Supplied with 
STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 
For Hay and Straw Baling, Etc 

Quality Guaranteed 
& H. F. WILSON CO 


wich St., New York 


H. P 
537 Gre 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 
Bonded Commission Mey mae 


$58 Greenwich St., New Vork City 























Rte. — Smal) . from 
s ft your £ 


~~ 
Bb. Eggs, Mom at nt 
$ very ttractive prices NOW p,, ™pt returns 


a Refer to Dun or Rrad p we 


bo r next case «ZENITH BUTTER. 't 
Deane St., New York, ®. Y. 


is going to hold its present level now 
that the June deal is under way. Of 
course, there may be slight modifica- 
tions up and down but it appears that 
43c for extras will be about the general 


average 





Arrivals of butter have been extreme- 
y heavy but the movement of stock is 
keeping pace. Distributing into con- 
suming channels ts not as heavy as 1t 
was last onth but it 1s keeping up 
very well. The movement into storag¢ 
is heavy Receivers on the whole are 
free sellers with the exception ot a few 
who have been receiving high cost goods 
which could not be sold at a profit. This 
high priced stuff therefore is going di- 

ctly to the freezers 

Production throughout the country is 
holding up very well Pastures are in 
good shape, the weather holds generally 


favorable and cows are reported in good 


condition 


Che entire market is not yet entirely 
oO a trading basis There are still some 
ofessional speculators who are hesi 
tating to take hold, being of the opinion 
that the price level is in for further 
hes. On the other hand the jobbers 
und chain store buvers are taking on 
their full supply In view ot the fact 
that production is running ahead of last 
ear the butter deal at the present is a 
good one, especially when we consider 
that the market is holding almost a 2 
cent advantage over last year. On June 
7 there was just a slight indication that 
e may see a flutter downward. Street 
stocks are getting a little burdensome 
and with the bearish influence that the 
culators always keep alive, there may 
vw a Slight revision 
CHEESE PRICES MOVE HIGHER 
STATE June 8, 
FLATS June 7 May 31 1926 
Fresh Fancy 23-23'> 22 -23 21! 3- 
Fresh Av'ge —- 21! 2- —_-~- 
Held Fancy 27- 28 27 -28 27 -28 
Held Av'ge 25-26! 25 -26'> 26 - 
P ‘ New York State flats ad 
need on June 7 following some brisk 
wut or town inquiry for fresh New Yorl 
State flats lor some time the up-State 
1 ke ha been abs pat with New 
York and supplies here have not been 
\ plentiful. Consequently when the 
call came there was a hurry up move 
ment to supply the requirements and 
price oon started upward. Some re 
et rs are asking 24¢ F.O.B. primary 
inarkets tor the best full grass stock. As 
yet there 1 little or no speculative in 
terest although this element is expected 
put im its appearance in the near 
Tuture 
| EGG PRICES MOVE DOWNWARD 
NEARBY June 8, 
WHITE June 7 May 31 1926 
Selected Extras 29-31 30 -32 39-41 
Extra Firsts 28- -29 37-38 
| Av'ge Extras 26-27 27 -28 35-36 
Firsts .-25-25' 25'5-26'5 33-34 
Gathered . 23-27 325 -2715 31-36 
Pullets 22-23 23 -25 31-32 
BROWNS 
Fancy , 27-30 27 =-31 37-40 
Phe egg market suffered rather a 
lap since our last report. On Friday, 
June 3rd, the top marks slipped a full 
t and naturally all the lower classi- 
heations reacted in sympathy \ppar- 


mands But when we cut 


} 


itl the vreatest 


ibuting end 


trouble is on the dis- 
Although good egys are 


ling on the market as low as 28e re- 
tailers are still getting 50 and 55e for 
the choreest marks. This price gouging 


Oo e part of the retailers is causing 


: - ! ] . 

( ‘ ible cones n im some quarters 
or tl track 

If the retailers would only cooperate 
there no reason why we should see 
such a mated condition. It is true 
; wages > 
that we receiving a vast quantity of 
eros m than +) vl . 
ges ] nan the market really de- 


down the 


price which prevails at the present time 


there should be a freer movement The 
Cham stores are cooperating ve ry nice- 
] ind ré doing a great deal to help 
the situation However, we still need 
that vast army of distributors, not asso- 


iated with any chain that represent a 


| 
| very important outlet. The baking trade 
| Iping to some extent because the 
is Sit of canned egyus from China has 
| st ped. Tf China wer hipping, things 
; \ d be wrse 
\nother reason wh he market has 
fallen so far is that speculators have 
hout ‘withdrawn from active participa- 
ai ? ay hi: d + ’ ai ome in 


EGG CO. |°. 


creases in the receipts of lower gr: ades 
of mixed colors from all sections. It is 
said that out in the West eggs are re- 
tailed in some sections as low as l7c a 
dozen. When we consider the time, 
transportation and handling costs it 
may be imagined how little money the 


farmers out there are receiving. It is 
expected that this will have a_ very 
strong influence on the marginal pro- 
ducers who jumped into the poultry 
game so heavily two years ago when 
prices were so satisfactory. 


On June 7th heavy accumulations that 
piled up during the week ending the 4th 
had begun to work out and some re- 
ceivers reported a satisfactory clearance. 


Some even said they were short but 
most of the large operators still had 
some stock to be moved. 

If this condition continues for a few 


days or so we expect to see the market 
back at its old position, held at our last 
report. Brown eggs have not suffered 
as much as whites. 


LIVE POULTRY WEAKER 


June 8, 
FOWLS June 7 May 31 1926 
GOlRISS ovcccccvsese -25 -26 29-32 
ROGROPR ccccccccse SON 22-24 31-32 
BROILERS 
CU 6.a0éceeKes 33-40 30-43 35-43 
Leghorn .... 18-25 18-30 25-30 
DUCKS, Nearby _--— -25 23-27 
The live poultry market has turned 


considerably weaker than was expected 
following the two Jewish holidays that 
came on the 6th and 7th. Supplies have 
been extremely heavy, really more than 
the market could handle and no attempt 


was made to establish values until the 
8th. Due to the large supply, buyers 
took hold slowly. It was clearly evi- 
dent that even before trading started 


that the market would have to mvuve to 
a lower level to take care of accumula- 
tions 

As we go 
Leghorn 


to press it looks 
would St ll 


as though 


broilers anywhere 


from 18 to 25c depending on size. Small 
stock particularly was unwanted at this 
time. Colored broilers also have suffer 


ed in the decline and it appears that the 
choicest Rocks will have difficulty in 
reaching 40c. Several operators freely 
predicted that colored ebroilers would 
not sell over 35c. However, there is 


always the 
miums. 
Fowls have been over plentiful. 
However, the reduction compared with 
prices of last week has not been as se- 


opportunity for special pre- 


also 


vere as with broilers. Colored stock 
generally sold at 25c with most of the 
Leghorns selling at 22c. It is hoped 
that the July 4 market is going to turn 
out better than the early spring holi- 
days. Of course there is absolutely no 


assurance what is going to happen. Nev- 
ertheless for those who contemplate 
shipping, June 29 and 30 will be the best 
market days. The 28th will be a little 


bit early. July 1 may be a good market 
day. 

Poultrymen are urged to watch their 
local market very closely. ‘There are 


many sections up-state and in Pennsyl- 


vania and New Jersey where the local 
market is even above par with New 
York. We have in mind one section 
where broilers brought 42 to 45c when 


it was impossible to get more than 30c 
in New York for the same stock. A 
lot of the outlying districts draw on 
the New York market therefore poultry- 
men are urged to keep an eye close to 
home as well as the Metropolitan dis- 
trict. 
OLD POTATOES WIND UP 
STRONG 


The old potato deal wound up with a 
rush and a bang. It was far above ex- 
pectations early in the season. No one 
ever dreamed that old potatoes would 
bring the prices that existed during the 
first week in June 

The situation in New York was due to 
the fact that Carolina potatoes are dig- 
ging much lighter than was anticipated and 
with Florida potatoes off the market there 
was insufficient stock to supply many calls 
from consuming sections. The west has 
cleaned up on potatoes and consequently 
the outlets for the Carolina crop have 
been very free. South Carolina is about 
through shipping and now the deal is mov- 
ing into North Carolina and Virginia. It 
will not be many weeks before it will be 
into New Jersey. 


Tn dic ations are that the Potato deal is 


Agriculturist, June 18, 1927 


Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


going to continue pretty satisfactory as 
it comes north. It all goes to show how 
quickly an aspect can change without any 
warning whatsoever. Only a couple of 
months ago we were expecting one of 


the biggest crops of potatoes in the his- 
tory of the country. 

FEEDS AND GRAINS 
FUTURES Last 
(At Chicago) June 8 June 1 Year 

Wheat (July ........1.44/ 1.493g 1.42 
Corn (July) ..... +e+-1.00% 1.0444 .75 
Gees CHP cccecscces 494 54 4258 
CASH GRAINS 
(At New York) 
Wheat No. 2 Red ..1.595g 1.633, 1.78 
Corn, No. 2 Yel. ....1.155 1.20'4 -875, 
Oats, No. 2 White ... .61 -65!2 -52 
FEEDS June 
(At Buffale) June 4 May 28 1926" 
Gr'd Oats ...... » ++. 37.50 37.00 30.00 
Sp’g Bran .........32.50 32.50 25.00 
H’d Bran ....cc- ...34.00 34.50 27.00 
Stand'’d Mids ...... 34.00 33.50 24.50 
Soft W. Mids ..... 38.00 38.50 31.50 
Fiour Mids ........ 8.00 36.00 29.G0 
Red Dog ........- 42.00 40.50 33.00 
Wh. Hominy ...... 40.00 39.00 28.00 
Yel. Hominy ........—— 41.00 28.50 
Corn Meal ........ 41.00 32.00 30.00 
Gluten Feed ........ 41.50 39.00 37.25 
Gluten Meal ........ 51.50 46.00 47.25 
36% C. S. Meal 38.00 36.50 35.00 
41% C. S. Meal 41.00 40.25 37.00 
43% C. S. Meal ....42.50 43.75 38.50 
34% O. P. Linseed 
MORE cnccccccseces 48.50 48.50 45.00 
The above quotations are those of the tocat 
Buffalo market and are F. O. B. Buffaio. They 


wm the weckly letter of the N. Ye 
Markets. 


are reported 
State Dept. of Agr. end 


PEA BEANS HIGHER 


Pea beans have shown a consistent ime 
provement since our last report. Very 
choicest grades quoted at $6.25 and it is 
said some stock is held at $6.50 although 


no business is being done at that figure 
which is said to be a little too high. Mar- 
rows are still selling from $6.25 to $7, 


red kidneys $6.75 to $7, white kidneys $7.50 
to $8.25. White kidneys are showing 
more strength and it is said they are quite 
Scarce, 

MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 
been comparatively little 
stock market since our 


There has 
change in the live 








last report. Prime veal calves are still 
selling at $13.75 to $t4. If there is any 
difference it is just a shade hetter than 
a week ago, although top pri have ex- 
ceeded those of last week Medoum 


grades are selling about 50c better how- 
ever 
Spring lambs are 
better, some of the 
$18 but by far the majority ot good stock 
is above $17 50. 
Hogs are not 


selling a slight bit 


most choice bringing 


doing so well, Yorkers 


weighing from 100 to 150 selling from 
$10.50 to $11. Heavier marks are selling 


lower than that the heaviest being down 


to $9. The market has been steady on 
steers, choice to prime veals_ bringing 
from $11.50 to $12.25, good choice from 
$11 to $11.45. Other marks from good 


down to common selling anywhere from 
$10.90 to $8. Bulls have advanced a little 


bit. Heavy fat state Bolongas $7.75 to 


$8. Other lighter weights anywhere from 
$7.50 down to $5.50. 
Cows are steady to firm, heavy state 


selling anywhere from $4 to $6.50 depend- 
ing on size; cutters and canners from $2.50 
up to $5.25 depending on weight and con 
dition. Yearlings $3.50 to $6 





Trend of the Farm Markets 





Special to American AGRICULTUR!S! from 
the Market News Servic: 
|. S. A 
Butte markets have steadied further and 
prices the past week show very little change. 
( oe Poa A quantities of butter have been store 


for this purpose has been tfhei- 


ed and buying 
declines, 


despite the 


ent to prevent any sharp i 

fact that some receivers were tree sellers. Re- 
ceipts have been liberal and accumulations im 
dealers’ hands are rather heavy. Production 


shows further increase, with pastures generally in 
ood to excellent condition. 
7 As the midwestern berry waned, the 
Maryland-Delaware-New Jersey district was hold- 
ing attention and shipments were starting m 
northern States. Nearly 16,000 cars have alre: ady 
been shipped, compared with 13, 500 all of last 
season aryland and Delaware furnished more 
than half of last week’s 1,500 cars. Prices ad- 
vaneed very noticeably, as the supply of shipped- 
in berries decreased by one-fourth. Growers on 
the eorvig Shore were getting $4-$5 per 32- 
quart crate of best stock. The tot: il indic ated crop 
this season in commercial areas is about 330,000,- 
000 quarts, or 55,000,000 more than last year. 
Moderate offerings of most feeds, together 
with further strength in the grain markets, have 
caused continued firmness in the feed market 
although certain feeds showed fractional de« lines. 
Buyers in some sections were still taking small 
quantities of feed for iomaiiete use but the de- 
kened because of good 


season 







mand generally has slac 
pasturage Dealers’ stocks are generally very 
low and the small offerings of feed at the mar- 


readily taken. 
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. I WANT you to meet my friend, Prince Cool as a notice to ‘Please remit.” 
m Albert. And what I mean by “friend” Sweet as the recollection that you already 
° is friend! Why, there’s friendliness in have a receipt. Mild as winter in the 
‘“ the way the tidy red tin smiles down tropics. Mild, but with that full, rich secant ge ee 
¥ upon you from the dealer’s shelf. P.A.’s tobacco body that makes every pipe- save ond and Bele eosent 4s Boeeh 
“ fragrance is just as friendly when you load a smoke. Nothing else ever tasted pean ct ogy Ray Me 
swing back the lid. just like that. arielplain 
Fragrance that says “Come and get If you have never met Prince Albert, 
is it!” in language you can’t mistake. you have never known pipe-joy at the 
Eagerly you fill your pipe and apply the very top notch. No matter how set you 
: match or the trick lighter. That first appear to be, I urge you to try P. A. 
: wonderful whiff confirms this friend- I can’t talk here the way P. A. talks in 
“ stuff I’ve been telling you about. Here a pipe. That’s the real test. Get going 
n is smoking with the brakes off. today with good old P. A. 
iL 
I. 
‘ 
» 
‘ ° ; 
: —no other tobacco is like it! 
7 
d © 1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 


Com ipany, Winston-Salem, N. C. 











ou cant paint a house 


with 


HEN the question of painting or repainting 
your house comes up, don’t be fooled by a low 
Remember that apple-sauce 1s not restricted to 


price. 
There’s a lot of it in “cheap” 


pretty parlor speeches. 
paint. 

When anyone tells you, for example, that a cheap 
paint is “just as good as SWP" or any other high grade 
that’s pure apple-sauce—plainly exagg erated 


paint 
too vood to be true. 


unbelies able 
The reason “che: 1p” paint can be sold at : 


of fine old SWP House Paint. The SWP formula is 


always clearly printed on every can. 


What the formula test shows 
Suppose, for example, that you are buying Outside 
Gloss White: Note the big percentage of White Lead 
Carbonate and White Lead Sulphate used in SWP Out- 
side Gloss White House Paint. White lead should 
be the basic ingredient of all white paint and light 
tints. It is to these paints exactly what flout 





low price is because it 1s low en quality ‘ead 
of cheap or skimped matertals—which smell 
and look like paint but can’t play the part 


on the house. 


THERE IS 220 SQ. 
FEET OF PAINT 


is to bread. 
See how much less of this basic ingredient 
is used in the average “cheap” white paint. 
Zinc oxide, another costly pigment, is the 


If you want proof of this, insist upon LEFT INTHESWP | Micxt essential ingredient. A liberal percent- 
sccing the formula of the “cheap paint, ah age of zinc oxide combined with a large 
either on the label or in the literature of CAN IS EMPTY amount of white lead makes for a balanced 


the company. 
Then compare the materials used in mak- 








formula—such as the formula of SWP Out- 
side Gloss White House Paint. It assures a 








ing the “cheap” paint with the ingredients 


finish of superior wearing quality. 


THE FINEST HOUSE PAINT THAT MONEY CAN BUY 














More than g0% of the pigment 
content of SWP Outside Gloss White 
is made up of these two important 
ingredients —- white lead and zinc 
oxide. 

In the majority of “‘cheap’’ white 
paints you will find only 50% or less. 

It is the liberal quantity of this ex- 
pensive basic material in every can of 
SWP Outside Gloss White that gives 
this fine old paint its remarkable cov- 
ering Capacity. 

In the darker colors like browns 
and greens, the ‘balanced formula’’ of 
SWP is even more important. 

Naturally, the dark colors can con- 
tain little, if any, opaque white pig- 
ment such as white lead or zinc oxide. 

Sherwin-Williams have the pick 
of the world’s colors. Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Dry Color Works produce prac- 
tically everything except the natural 
earth and mineral colors. 

That is why SWP colors are so rich, 
so permanent and so true to character. 

Greater durability of the paint film 
on your house is assured by SWP due 
to the use of a specially treated, pure 
linseed oil—made in Sherwin-Wil- 
liams’ own linseed oil plant. 

Price per gallon doesn’t tell 
the cost of paint 
When you read or someone tells you 
that a “‘low price’’ paint costs you 
than SWP—that's more apple- 
swuce-—unbelievable. 


icss 


The place to figure the cost of paint 
is ov the wall—not in the can—by the 
job—not by the gallon. Do that and 
here is what happens: 

Each gallon of SWP, because of 
its remarkable Aiding and _ covering 


for your house. Then get 
estimates on several ‘‘cheap"’ 
paints. Compare them. 
You will find that SWP 
House Paint costs no more 
for the amount you need 
than the cheap brands. And 
remember this: It costs just 
asmuch toapp/y the ‘cheap’ 
paint as to apply SWP. 


You get more years of service 


You may hear or read allur- 
ing claims that a ‘‘cheap”’ 
paint is as durable as SWP. 
Plain apple-sauce —- every 
word of it. 

SWP with its fine 
materials, scientific 
grinding and mixing, 
dries to a firm, elastic, 
glossy finish. It will 
not chip, peel, chalk, 
or flake off. It weathers 
slowly. 





Years after 
“cheap” paint has 
literally dried up 
and blown away, 
your SWP finish 
will still show 
a serviceable film. 
And when re- 
painting zs need- 
ed, you will save | 
moncy because the 
finish will be in 
proper condition 
to take new paint. 

That is why SWP 





costs 


often 
less than half as much per year. 


Greater beauty, too 
Finally there is a richness and beau- 
ty about SWP colors that no ‘‘cheap”’ 
paint can even approach. 





ability, will properly 
beautify and protect 360 
square feet of wall (2 coats). 


The average ‘‘cheap’’ 


They give your house a 
rich, colorful beauty that is 
always a pleasure. They are 
weather fast—and they are 


paint, made of inferior or | SWP covers fad 
skimpy materials, willcover | 360 SQ.FEET non-tading. 
ee begin PER GALLON 
only 250 square feet per gal- (2 COATS) Long after the colors of 


lon (2 coats)—-or less. 

SWP costs more per gal- 
lon. But each gallon covers 
110 square feet more (@ 
coats). Therefore fewer gal- 
lons are needed. 


Get an estimate on SWP 





CHEAP PAINT 
COVERS ONLY 
250 SQ.FEET 
PER GA 

(2 COATS) 


“cheap’’ paint have faded 
like an old shirt, the house 
finished with SWP shows 
practically no dimming of 
its original beauty. 

LON Even after several years it 
can be washed with soap 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PRODUCTS 
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Prepared house 
paint—at its best 


and water and the col- 
ors willcome upunusually 
fresh and bright. 


Call at 
“Paint Headquarters” 
and save money 


SWP House Paint is sold 
the world over by thou- 
sands of dependable SWP 
dealers. Each one is ‘Paint Head- 
quarters’’ in his locality. There is 
one near you. 

Before you let ‘‘cheap’’ paint blind 
vou to real economy, get his advice 
on your paint problem. 






He will estimate your requirements 
in SWP. Compare it with the cost of 
‘cheap’ paint. Then remember the 
greater durability of fine old SWP 
the beautiful colors that do not fade. 
Then decide. 

If you want literature, color cards, 
a copy of the famous SWP Household 
Painting Guide, help on a decorative 
scheme, write us. 





THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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COSTS LESS PER SQ.FOOT. . . LESS PER YEAR. . . LESS PER JOB 
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Pillow slips are 
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Edges of runner 

come hemstitched 

ready for hand- 
crochet edge 


re mteresting 
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irticles which come stamped, ready tor 
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Charming dress in sheer 
voile for the very young 





with edges hemstitched. Flowers are embroidered 


in red, white, blue and black. The 
in shades of rose, blue, yellow, lavender; leaves 


edges may be trimmed with blue edging or blue 
binding. 

Mother's problem is solved for Miss One-year- 
old by this dainty little Dress, No. 1258, which 
comes made up in peach, yellow or blue voile with 
collar and cuffs edged with narrow Val lace. 
Clever flower design on front of skirt can be em- 


broidered in less than an hour. The dress comes 


and stems in green. 

Pillow slips No. 1775 are stamped on 42-inch 
wide tubing. Ends are hemstitched ready for 
hand-crochet edge. 

Buffet set No. 1011 is interesting in shape and 
design. It measures 45 inches, including doilies. 
Edges come hemstitched. 

Little sister will enjoy making this inexpensive 
Vanity set No. 1092 for her very own room. It 
comes stamped on white embroidery cloth. 

Details for making embroidery stitches used on 
these articles are illustrated above: a. lazy daisy; 
b. blanket; c. twisted running; d. chain; e. French 
knot. 

See another page for price list of articles. 


in one size only. 

Luncheon set No. 1421 includes cloth one yard 
square and four 12 inch napkins. Design 
stamped on linene. Clever little baskets of blue 
gingham at sides are really pockets to tuck the 
napkins in. The set is worked in shades of rose, 
yellow, green and black. 

Runner No. 1065 is stamped on white linen 
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The Farm News 


American Jersey Cattle Club Meets In New York 


"THE soth Annual Meeting of the 

American Jersey Cattle Club held in 
New York on June 1st disclosed the fact 
that the healthy growth of the Jersey 
breed continues without interruption. Mr. 
Lewis W. Morley in his first report as 
Secretary of the Club announced that dur- 
ing the past fiscal year the number of 
registrations of purebred Jersey cattle 
reached a total of 55,904, a new high 
record for all time. Since 1904 registra- 
tions have shown an average annual in- 
crease of 9.7 per cent, while the number 
of transfers has increased at an average 
rate of 9.3 per cent. 

Testing for production has increased 
during the past year, and extension work 
has made good progress. One of the fea- 
tures of this work has been the assistance 
given in the development of community 
programs for the advancement of better 
dairying. Better sires, bull circles or as- 
sociations, calf clubs and testing work 
have been stressed in the Club’s educa- 
tional work. 

President Barnes at this meeting out- 
lined his plan to bring about more uni- 
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Valley was passed at this meeting. 


| Connecticut 
& president. A. L. 


Elisworth, 
Coppin, 
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form judging in the show ring. He and 
Prof. H. H. Kildee of Ames, Iowa, and 
Mr. C. J. Tucker of Longview Farm, 
Lee’s Summit, Missouri, have been work- 
ing on this matter for many months, and 
it is believed that the judges at the larger 
shows will cooperat in the effort to 
secure greater uniformity, with more 
emphasis laid on capacity anc milking 
qualities as shown by veining, form and 
size. The minimum and maximum weights 
for mature cows and bulls have been in- 
creased 100 pounds on the score card, but 


SF 6 i. is felt that this step to improve capacity, 
; milkiness and 


will not conflict with 
the smoothness, beauty and quality of the 
Jersey breed. 

A resolution tendering profound sym- 
pathy of the Jersey breeders to those who 
suffered from the flood int the Mississippi 
As a 
direct aid in the speedy rehabilitation of 
the devasiated area an appeal will be made 
io. breeders throughout the country 
to contribute Jersey cows and heifers to 
be shipped to the tick-free areas for dis- 
ion by the Rehabilitation Committee. 

\. Victor Barnes of New Canaan, 


size 


tribut 
Col 
was unanimously re-elected 
Churchill of Vinita, 
yma, was elected vice-president by 
ard 


Okiahn 
the b: 


The new directors are: J. S. 

3uiler, Pennsylvania; Sam F. 
North Dakota; John S. 
Simsbury, Connecticut; J. W. 
Ferndale, California, and J. 
een, Wolfe City, Texas. 


Campbell, 


Crabbe, 


—— 
bargo, 
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Fertilizer Men Meet 


THE third annual convention of the 


tt 


National Fertilizer Association was 
eld at White Sulphur Springs, West Va., 
on June 6, 7, 8, and 9. One of the 
principal speakers was Sir John Russell, 
internationally known Director of the 
Rothamstead Experimental Station in 
England. 
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News Notes from Northern 
New York 

E been having some hice 

weather this week, that has given 
| opportunity to finish up some of the 
§ ‘Owing that was so suddenly interrupted 
ome three weeks ago or more. The 
ower pieces are still very wet and will 
lave to take a crop of buckwheat, or go 
over without any crop at all. Oats that 
were sowed on low pieces are now show- 
ing the effects of the continued wet and 
cold, and their yellow color does not look 
very promising. 

The acreage of corn that has been 
Planted is far short of last year or nor- 
mal, and those who were on the border- 
land of whether or not to plant any this 
year have about decided to let the corn 
Crop alone. If the storm and heavy winds 
taat cover Northern New York today 


have 













Island Experiment Station at Baiting 
Hollow where there are always some 
extremely interesting things to see as 
well as to hear. 

Those who wish to make reservations 
Odell at Mineola, or E. S. Foster at 
should communicate with either H. C. 
Riverhead, Long Island. 


clear the air again, a lot of corn will be 
put in next week. It has been so cold— 
frost each night for the last three—that 
corn has been as well out as in. The 
canning factories are not going to run 
any corn this year so that makes some 
difference in the southern half of Jef- 
ferson county. 
* * * 

POTATOES still are bringing all kinds 
2 of prices, and very few still in the 
hands of the growers to dispose of. Those 
who became panicky the first of May and 
unloaded at a dollar or a quarter more, 
have been feeling rather peeved at them- 
selves, although ordinarily it is a good 
thing up here to get rid of old stock be- 
fore too many of the southern early po- 
tatoes arrive. Potatoes that were planted 
early have been slow coming up, so it is 
impossible to tell much yet about the stand. 

There are good crowds at the dairy 
farmers’ meetings held at Pulaski and at 
Watertown this week, alihough if it had 
rained as in the preceding week there 
would have been many more present. The 
recommendations were as stated last week 
—those that would hold the spring fresh- 
ening cow up in production through the 
fall months, with the idea of maintaining 
a more steady flow of milk until the fall 
freshening dairies get fully underway. 
Most of the recommendations were simply 





North Country Dairymen Dis- 
approve Conference Board 
IREE members of the Milk Pro- 
ducers Program Commitiee on Uni- 

fied Organization, which has approved 

the conference board type of organization 
for the dairy industry, have bolted the 
committee and refuse to attend the meet- 
ing to be held in Utica, June 27. A meet- 
ing of the North Counties Committee was 
held in Watertown, June 3, at which time 
resolutions were adopted, criticizing the 
conference board plan. The _ resolution 
was presented by I. B. Mitchell of La- 

Fargeville, a representative of the Shef- 

field organization. 

E. B. Johnson of Chaumont, a mem- 
ber of the program committee, announced 
that he had asked Peter G. TenEyck of 
Albany, chairman, to call a meeting of the 
committee prior to June 27, so that the 
report of the committee may be recon- 
sidered. 

The farmers of the North Country are 


e ry n } P 7 BY 
par Pi: oll — Ge Tend oF pure solidly opposed to the conference board 
good business anyway. plan, which would be made up of repre- 
oe ee a ; _ sentatives from the various -organizations. 
T present farmers living in the They want one organization to embrace 


vicinity of Dexter and Limerick are 
wondering just how they are going to 
stand with the Levy Dairy Co., that seem 
to be more or less involved in financial 
difficulties with the Dexter National Bank 
and other financial institutions. Cheese 
that has been held in storage and con- 
sidered as an asset has been discovered to 
be mostly in a more or less spoiled con- 
dition as reported by investigators. 
There also seems to be some dissatis- 


all the organized dairymen. They were 
opposed to the conference board plant at 
a former Utica meeting, although, in the 
interests of harmony, they voted for it. 
After the conference board plan became 
public, there was a great deal of protest 
from the North Country dairymen. 

At an executive meeting of the dairy- 
men, Mayor John B. Harris of Water- 
town, was chosen to represent the Jeffer- 
son county dairymen at the Utica meeting, 





faction with the reported plan worked June 27—L. N. Futter. 
out by the state committee on United 
Dairymen. The facts are difficult to 


Six Pennsylvania Potato Club 
Boys Grow Two Acres Each 


learn much about, rumors are flying about, 
and farmers in general are hoping that 


this movement will not fall down as so Ss Fayette county potato club boys are 
many preceding endeavors have. The growing two acres of potatoes each 


t..is year. Hitherto each boy has had no 
more than an acre. 

Last year the average yield obtained 
by the six boys was 260 bushels per acre. 
They sold their potatoes in Connellsville. 
At the Dawson fair they exhibited their 
sprayer and vines bearing potatoes to show 
the good results obtained by spraying. 

Good work on their part has inspired 
the organization of another potato club in 
the county. This is in Springfield town- 
ship. 


thought that there should be and can be 
some sort of a unifving influence whereby 
the four or more different farmer groups 
can work out a plan for united action, 
is still strong in the minds of many. 

The article by Editor “Ed” Eastman 
on the future of the country fair is in- 
teresting to many in Northern New York. 
as it is hecoming more of a problem of 
the Agricultural Boards each year as to 
just how to conduct the fairs so as to 
make them of more interest to the public, 
and at the same time pay their running 
expenses.—W. I. Roe. 





County Notes 

Susquehanna County, Pa.—Cold and 
rainy weather seems to be regular. All 
crops are late and as help is scarce, 
everybody is busy when the sun comes 
for a minute. 

The Dairymens League meeting held 
at Thompson, May 30, was well attend- 
ed, about three hundred being present. 

Hon. J. D. Willis, President and oth- 
er prominent members addressed the 
meeting and a fine time was reported 
by all.—H. E. S. 

Cayuga County, N. ¥Y.—We are hav- 
ing lots of rain. Grass and wheat are 
looking well, pastures are fine. Some 
are still sowing barley and oats. Eggs, 
22. Potatoes scarce, $2.50.—W. D. B. 

Crawford County, Pa—Wet and cold, 
some oats to sow yet. Corn ground 
not all plowed, some corn planted, quite 
an average of potatoes planted. Grass 
and pastures good, not a good stand of 
wheat, what there is, is growing fast. 
Very few apple blossoms. Eggs 18-20 
cents, butter 50 cents, veal calves 10 
cents Ib. line, potatoes scarce, $2 a bush- 
el. The wettest for years at this time. 





Long Island Potato Tour June 
22, 23, and 24 


TT has been officially announced that 
4 the annual Long Island potato tour 
will be held June 22, 23 and 24th. The 
program this year will be quite similar 
to that of last year in that the trip starts 
from the Court House at Mineola at 10 
A. M. Daylight Saving time. The first 
day will be spent entirely in Nassau 
County. 

The night of the 22nd the party will 
stay at the New York State School of 
Agriculture at Farmingdale, from which 
point the trip will be resumed through 
Suffolk on the 23rd and 24th. 

Up to the time of going to press plans 
had not been entirely completed. How- 
ever, it is definitely known that there 
are two very interesting experiments to 
be noted in Nassau on seed source and 
the comparison of certified versus un- 
certified seeds from various sections. 

Suffolk County is also planning some 
very interesting demonstrations. On 





the 23rd the party will visit the Long --J. F.S. 
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NIAGARA FALLS 
CHICAGO DETROIT 
CLEVELAND BUFFALO 


luxurious steamers on the Great 

Lakes; see MACKINAC ISLAND, 
“The Summer Wonderland” with its 
historic points of interest, and mar- 
velous climate; Fish at “The Snows” 
near Mackinac. Riding, swimming, 
tennis and every outdoor recreation. 
All these are included in a D&C 
lake tour. Stop over as long as you 
like at any port. 


Good Times Aboard | 


Radio and movies on Buffalo and 
Mackinac divisions; also dancing, 
with hostess in charge, bridge, teas, 
golfand deck games on the Mackinac 
Division boats. Tickets on this di- 
vision limited to sleeping accommo- 
dations. 


Overnight Service 
between Cleveland and Detroit; 
between Buffalo and Niagara Falls 
and Detroit; and between Detroit or 
Chicago and Mackinac Island. Also 
daylight trips between Cleveland and 
Detroit during July and August. 


ROUND TRIP FARES 
(Including Berth and Meals) 

Between 
CHICAGO and DETROIT... >GO 
MACKINAC ISLAND and 

CHICAGO or DETROIT... ¥O 
BUFFALO and CHICAGO. 

One Way Rouna Irip 

CLEVELANDand Detroit $3.50 * 6.00 


Berth and meals extra 
BUFFALO and DeTRoIT.... 6,00 %11.00 


(Pazar on the swiftest and most 





Make Reservations Now! 
For reservations or further informa. 


tion, address E. H. McCracken, Gen. 
Fass. Agt. Dept. 30, at Detroit, Mich, 


DETRCIT & CLEVELAND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 
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SUMMER PRICES 50 100 900 1000 
White, Brown, Beff. Binck Leghorns, Anco 0 $10.00 $45.00 $85.00 
Barred & White Rocks, BR. C. & S. C. Reds 50 12.00 5.00 105.00 
White & Silver Wyandots. Bt & White Minorcas 00 13.00 60.00 115.00 
Bull Rock Buf Orp Bult Minorcas, Campine 7.00 13.00 60.00 115.00 
PURE TANCREDS, $16 hunared HOLLYWOODS $14 hundred ENGLISH, $12 hundred 
y- CUSTOMERS COME BACK YEAK At YRAI HER A — SON. ORDER DIRECT ropa THIS AD 
t eA i" Rt \ Ra mbers 1.B.C.A, and Ohio B.t 
AT HE NS CHICK HATCHERY BOX ‘00. ATHENS, OHIO 
PP en ¥ nN Ai « ~ 
BIG VALUE AT ROCK BOTTOM | PRICES 
EFFECTIVE MAY STH fe not co PHIO RIVER QUALITY « t 
é t i STRICTLY GUARANTEED as rey j tr 
1 g ) 1 Egg Productior 
0 ) ) 1000 
\ " I 4 t £7.00 § ) ) 145.00 $85-( 
I j } Rn ! ) ‘ ) ) ) 05 
\ ‘ 75 0 ) ‘ 0 1 
“ ! I t f 1 Banking & Trust Co M cr of the 
BGA ‘ Bary ( kA tio 
THE OHIO RIVER CHICKERIES BOX 60 MARIETTA, OHIO 
r r ( from stock ed in n rn Nes ir Iths 
NIAGARA CHICKS AND DUX },: ggg Bama BaF ag re shee Bang % 
Ww 17 I $6.00 $11.00 $47.51 00 
A 6.75 0 7.00 
R. 1. Ked K 4 W ! V\ \\ 7.50 7) 5.00 
Bla ‘ \ 8.50 50 a) 
BR r 4 1) 50 11.40 52.50 90.00 
Whit P fh 18.00 0 10.00 175.0) 
Pullet 11 1 bird t pr Ord today 100 delivery 
« r free fs t Esta hed i soir v today we'll treat you right 
WIAGARA POULTRY FARM BOX 202 RANSOMVILLE, NW. ¥ (W. BR. Curtiss Co., Props.) 
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Rock Bottom Mid Summer Prices | 
' tpaid (104 ch grar.? 

“ K Kuff leg A i: 
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WOLF HATCHING & BREEDING CO. 


MORE AND YOU CAN FEEL SAFE 
Spe pose Pen Mated Stock 
higher pr prefer Fine 


healthy 


On our Hi-Quality Chicks for 
June and balance 


50 


$4.50 


for waiting may mean a tisappointment. 
BOX 1 
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ef season. 
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GIBSONBURG, OHIO 








55 I WE HAVE 
an tURy iron 27 YERRS) from our igh 
Dieased 


CAN DO THE SAME FOR YOU IN 1927. | 





We ship C. © D 100 500 1000 

S$. C. White, Brown, Beff & Black Leghorns, Anconas ef 50 $8.00 $38.00 $72.00 
Barrea & White Rocks, S. C. & R. C. Reds, Bh Minorcas .........600cees -» 5.50 10.00 48.00 95.00 
Wh. Wyandots, Buff Orpingtons, White & Buff Minorcas 6.25 12.00 57.00 110.00 
Barron Wh. Leghorns, impt. Mating, Parks Ped. Rocks (Pe-33) 2.2.2... ccc ceeees 6.75 13.00 60.00 110.00 
Extra Quality Barron White Leghorns, Heavy Mixed . 4.75 9.00 43.00 80.00 
Light Mixed, 50, $3.75; 100, $7; 500, $33; 1000, $62. White Pekin Ducklings 20c each.. We can ship your 
chicks C. 0. D You can pay the postman when gon them plus P pustage Get our Free Catalog or order 
direct from thts ad and save tim Ref. — Commercial |! 


20TH CENTURY HATCHERY, Box R, NEW WASHINGTON, OHIO 


customers 
AMERICAN CERT-O-CULD. 


BEEN PRODUCING AND SHIPPING CHICKS 
Heavy Laying Flocks to Thousands of 
Satisfaction. Wwe 


and rendering Full 





AN 


4 





BEST QU ausry Fa iM LECT, CAREFt 
40,000 We ily ely aid 100 be r cent Live a 
White . Leg horn 
Whit ‘ . 
White \ r) Micoreas 
Raff Or cM wy 
Light I ack G 
Ar ! V¥ MIXED 
al Mixed, Odds & Fods, All bree 


Order frwm this Ad 


LLY INSPECTED, 


reds ° . 
GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY, 





FREE RANGE STOCK 





s 10 4001 600 | _ 1000 
$5.00 |$ 9.00] $35.00 | $52.00 | $ 85.00 
6.50 | 12.00| 44.00] 66.00/ 105.00 
6.50} 12:00| 44.00] 66.00; 105.00 
7.00| 13.00/ 48.00| 72.00} 115.00 

0.00] 18.00| 72.00 
5.50| 10.00) 40.00| 60.00; 95.00 
4.50 8.00' 32.00! 48.00 75.00 
Box 65 BUCYRUS, ONTO 





CZVIA Chis ASC oe 


SEND NO MONEY. Just 


chick From | een if P i 

‘ ’ f Liv lelivery guar ed 

t 4 ‘ ( 
S. C. White Leghorns $2.50 $4.50 $8.01 
S. ©. Brown Leghorns >. 50 1.50 8.00 
Barred Plymouth Roch 3.00 ». 50 10.00 
Rhode tsiand Red . 3.00 »0 10.00 | 
White Piymouth Rocks 3.50 6.50 12.00] } 
White Wyandottes 3.50 6.50 12.00 
Mixeo all varieties 2.50 4.50 8.00 


Ca P ; ‘ on 
NITTANY VALLEY HATCHERY, Box 114, Bellefonte, Pa 


BABY CHICKS 





From Heavy Laying Free Range Fiocks 
er ‘ 
S. C. White and Brown Lechorn ek 00 
5. ©. Barred Roel nd i . 10.00 | 
Br rs or Mixed Ch ks 7.00 | 
s.-c. W I. Direct Wyckoff Strain 15.00} 


Special prices on 500 and 1000 lots. 

100% Prepard Sate Deiivery Guara a 

J. N. NACE POULTRY FARM 
ueiels Pa, - - Box No. 16) 


Order 


200,000 CHICKS 1927 


THE VALLEY HATCHERY, R. 1, Box 





SPECIAL SUMMER PRICE REDUCTION 
| June and Deliveries—The best Popular Breeds, on 
free range 100 500 1000 
| White ghor 
Young ren rains $10.00 $47.50 $90.00 
1 Plym Rocks 
i t 11.00 52.50 100.00 
Keds 00 60.00 
s He Breed 00 42.50 $9.00 
re light Breed 8.00 37.50 70.00 
direct, prepaid, 100% tive delivery guaranteed. 


Circular free. 


50, Richfield, Pa. 











SINGLE COMB 


White Leghorns Exclusively 


3000 


314 eggs 
lay large 


breeders op free farm 
English Strain, with trapne 
in a yest The 
white eggs. Now 
ezgs ard baby chicks Feb Mar — 


ran we Pure Barron 
records up tc 
large Vigorous Leghorns that 
»*king orders 





Special feeding directions with ali orders. Circular free. 


Ceci! Sherow and Olive 


Briggs Sherow successors to 


EDGAR BRIGGS. SUNNY BROOK FARM 


Box 41 


Pleasant Valley, W. Y. 

















HIGH GRADE CHICKS 


White & Brown Leghorns 10¢ 
Barred Rocks, Reds, Anconas 12¢ 


White Wyandottes 13c. Assorted 8c 
100 Live Delivery Prepaid. 
Order direct or end for circular 


12 CHAS. TAYLOR, 


Liberty, N. Y. 





ify’: 


Eee? 


we 


LONG'S LARGE TYPE ENGLISH 
S. C. White Leghorns 

S. C. R. 1. Reds ‘ 
S. C. Barred P. Rocks 
Heavy Mxd. $8.00; Lt 


Postpaid live arrival & Sat. Gear. 


TURKEY RIDGE HATCHERY, MILLERSTOWN, PA., R. 


. $8.00 per 100 
10.00 per 100 
..10.00 per 100 
Mxd 7.00 per 100 





More About Winter Chicks 


Coa Liver Oil As A Substitute for Sunlight 


| HE experience of E. W. in raising 
winter chicl brougiit forth a 


CKS has 

Several 
asking for more 
details about the fe methods fol- 
lowed with these chicks We wrote to 
Mr. Walker who replied as follows: 


number of letters and questions. 
people have written in 


ding 


“In reply to veral who have inquired 
| about the f ng management of the 
winter grown chicks about which I wrote 
ometime ago, I would say that feeding 
und man t was practically the same 
as those I used for those hatched later in 
eason 
“I fed 1 growing mash to which I 
added a pint cod liver oil for every one 
hundred-w t. Plenty of grit was pro- 
vided for them Scratch feed was fed 
as usual. I provided them with plenty of 
nd I gave them plenty of fine sliced 
cabbage after the first weck 
“The management was precisely the 
mM is I used for April hatched chicks 


except that they were not able to get 


outdoors at all 


) 
“The eighty pullets are still four days 
hort of six months old and have laid 
over 60 dozen of ee 


Another Experience With 
Winter Chicks 

| HAVE just read about raising chicks 

in winter by E. W. and I can go him 
me better. I bought 300 R. I. Reds on 
January 10. | the broilers at the 
Faster holidays ighed about 
3 pounds apicce. the first 
egg on May 7, and day for 
eleven days and have steadily 
up to date. Is this not 


pullets?—R. J 


sold 
when they we 
The pullets laid 
laid every 
been laying 
unusual for 


Rations for Young Ducks 
THERE 
they weight from six to 
pounds by the time they are twelve wecks 
old The State College of Agriculture 
at Ithaca, New York recommends the fol- 
lowing ration. They should be fed four 
times a day for the first two weeks and 
three times a day thereafter: 

A ration good for the first three days 
go pounds of shredded wheat 
» pounds of wheat 

mic al, 9 pounds 


ducklings are fed properly 


seven 


consists of 
und wheat, 2 
corn 


waste or gt 


bran, 10 pounds of 


of meat scraps, 9 pounds of sand, and 9 
pounds of condensed buttermilk. 

From the third day to the end of the 
second week a ration consisting of 20 


wheat bran, 10 pounds of corn 
and one-half pounds of meat 
unds of sand, three pounds 
pounds of alfalfa 


pounds of 
four 
hree | 


ef huttermilk, and 114 


meal, 


 ¢ 
scrap, t 
+ 


meal is recommended 
A 


pounds of 


second week a ration of 50 
106 pounds of corn 





ter the 
wheat bran, 


meal, 20 pounds of alfalfa meal, 20 pounds 
of meat scraps, 25 pounds of low-grade 
flour, and 214 pounds of sand gives good 
r¢ sults 


For the first two weeks, the ration 
hould be mixed with buttermilk, but after 
that water may be used. The mixture 
should always be fed moist and enough 
flour should be added to make it stick 
together. A good rule to follow is to 
moisten it so that when a handful is 
squeezed together it will break into small 
lumps when dropped on the ground. 


a 

A$ the chicks begin to increase the dis- 
tance of their range from the brooder 
house the danger of loss from pests such 
as hawks, crows, owls, etc. is consider- 
When hawks start to take 


ably increased. 
chicks there is no 


members of a flock of 


trouble except to catch or 
kill the hawk. One way of catching hawks 
which has been successfully followed ‘is 
to put a small trap on the top of a nearby 
The hawks frequently will alight 
on some point of observation before 
making the final dash for the victim. 

The Poultry Department of the New 
York State College reports that in some 
cases it has been necessary to cover the 
chicken yard with two-inch mesh wire for 
pr tection from hawks and crows. Howe 
ever, many poultry farmers use streamers 
tied a few feet apart on twine strung 
acrGcss the field, which is also successful 
in keeping away hawks and crows. 

There is little danger of loss from owls 
where the enclosed for the 


cure for the 


post. 





chicks are 


night but where they are let loose among 
trees and open spaces there is considers 
able chance that there will be loss from 


this cause 

Where bother the chicks 
it is a good plan to remove any tall grass 
or weeds near the and in case the 
floor is not of concrete to see that all 
possible places of entrance are stopped up, 


rats or weasels 


house 


Chicks Show Effect of Cloudy 
Weather 


has been a common experience to find 
chick losses increase during a week of 
stormy weather. I remember one flock 
of about 1000 chicks that passed through 
such weather without serious 
when the sun came out the 
inge in weather 


a week of 
loss and yet 
owner remarked, “The cir 


came just about in time to we a 
heavy loss” 
At that time the 1 for this was 


thought it 
that the chicks 
while per- 


understood. Some 


som 


not clearly 
was lack of warmth, 
did not get enough exercise, 
haps the greater number did net attempt 
to give any Now we know that 
it is the lack of sunshine that is responsible 
and many breeders can see the effect on 
the flock of a few cloudy days. The 
chicks begin to look wunthrifty and the 
wing feathers begin to look too long for 
the rest of the body. 

Fortunately poultrymen are no_ longet 
entirely dependent on sunshine but have 
found that chicks will thrive when kept 
inside all the time, if they get cod liver 
oil in the ration. This also explains the 
idea that “chicks must get on the ground 
within a few days after they are hatched”. 
This is not necessary if cod liver oil is 
supplied. 

Sunlight is cheaper, but it is impertant 
that chicks have no sethacks and mary 
poultrymen are giving 


reason. 


the chicks the oil 
as an insurance that they will be 


thrif 


Chicks Have Eye Trouble 


Some of our chicks are having eye trod 
ble. They seem to get sticky and sore 
What can we do to cure them!-—K. He 
New York. 


W* understand that this trouble is due 
either to musty litter or to a lack 
of enough vitamins in the ration. We 
suggest that you inspect the litter and pro 
vide the chicks with plenty of green fe 
and with cod liver oil if they are > unable 
to get out in the sun or if the we: ather §s 
cloudy for a considerable time. 
Hens Have Enlarged Crops 


Can you tell me what to do for my one 
Giant hens. Their crop fills up with wa e' 
or some substance to the size of a tin CUP. 
At times it goes away but always oe 

back again. They eat good and are fa 
E. C., New York. 


HERE are two possibilities as to the 
cause of your trouble. It may be 
that the crop became filled with food bes 
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a = ” | 
cause of a stoppage at the lower opening K 3 li Chi k f k 
of the crop. It would seem however that errs Quality Uhicks from stock now 
since several of your hens are troubled ‘i e ‘ . : 
and have been troubled frequently, that leading In national laying competitions 
the difficulty is more likely to he some 
inflammation of the crop which is likely . ] 
to result from some disturbance in the Prices greatly reduced : 
digestive system. This inflammation of KERR pens are taking highest honors for their 
the crop when not due to a general run- : b d tthec ticut. N York 
down condition is usually caused by eat- respective breeds, & © Vonnecticut, ew os: 
ing mouldy or decayed feed or poisons and Maryland laying competitions. Our White 
Build up a Profitable Business with such as unslaked lime, paintskins and salt. Leghorns, at Storrs, have a record of more than 
HALL MAMMOTH sper n sig The treatment recommended is as fol- a 70% lay during the coldest months, when egg 
Its it in the hatching business. i ° 7. "ron ac © ee ee 
ll cqdeumat thee i pe shane of fears | LOWS: ee the : a as oe prices were at the peak. Our contest pens repre- 
for it has every tested principle that assures as possibie, 1s Can De done Dy holding h id ti 1 bl d li ff t 
large and vigorous birds and maximum hatches. a a mate pew sent the identica oo ines we now ofrtrer to our oumemert: 
The Hall = aaa = peeuties the the bird head downward and care fully Utility P Gini Mittin Gain 
correct moisture; the temperature is always right | kneading and pressing the crop. After ility Prices pecia & 
and ventilates with the amount of fresh air th satents fave heen expelled sive the 25 50 100 25 108 
needed to hatch the finest quality and sturdiest ae contents have en expelled give the . $10 3 7.00 $13 
chicks. asian siti: Sinteiilan: Hines bird several spoons of luke-warm water White Leghorns -_--$3.00 $5.50 $3.75 $7. 
« “fitable ching busines: pon . 
Sonh rall amt ieee You add sec- | and then repeat the process. Then give Barred Rocks -_--.-- 3.50 6.50 12 4.25 8.00 15 
tions from the profits of your first investment— | 4 small teaspoonful of castor oil and feed ee ee 4.00 7.50 14 4.75 9.00 p& 4 
sections of 1200 egg or the larger sizes up to : 
48,000 capacity. nothing for twelve to twenty hours and White Rocks _______ 4.00 7.50 14 4.75 9.00 17 
Decide now to install a Hall In- sed cs inoly wnft eaciiv digeetes . 
cubator. Make it your start on the | then feed sparingly on soft easily digested White Wyandottes.. 4.00 7.50 14 4.75 9.00 17 
‘ - road to independence. Descriptive | food. In your case, since a number of *Blood tested and New Jersey State Certified 
p 2 £] yg tg Ay sie = birds are affected it would _appear that gc less per chick than 100 price for 500 chicks; 1c less per chick than 100 pric 
ear 3% quest something is wrong with the feeding prac- for 1000 chicks. 
ee F. E. HALE MFG. CO . : . 
i af Dept. 186-R- * | tice and it would be a good idea to check Large hatches on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday every week 
‘ ane wer ee up on this. It will also help to give the Safe delivery guaranteed, parcel post prepaid. Order from this adver- 
~ LO, Ly ro birds plenty of exercise and it might help tisement now. Remit by money order, check or cash in registered letter. 
( to add some fine charcoal to the mash. 
N —— KERR CHICKERIES, Inc. 
ae A Case of 1 Feather Pulling Frenchtown, N. J. Trenton, N. J. Springfield, Mass. Syracuse, N. Y. 
" We have a flock of about 25 White Leg- Address Department 10 
arn hens which are confined in a small — 
SENDNOMONEY. SHIPCHICKSC.O.D. | piace. They seem to pull out each other's 
A feathers and eat them. They are seeming- 
Hollywood, Tancred White Leghorns, ly = a —a, —. re by om 
Chicks 100 $11.00, 300 $32.00, 500 $51.00 | F,t7° Cause of this ee ae See ee 1 ° t . 
and 1,000 $100.00 Postage extra. 4,000 PROBABLY the close confinement of Ua 1 Y 
April hatched pullets 10 weeks $1.10 your hens is responsible, for their Chi cks 
each while they last. feather pulling. The best way to cure it I HAVE REDUCED PRICES Bt: seater ana greater terttity “are averaging up mp 
Keiser’s White Acres Box 314, Grampian, Pa. would be to get them out doors and give oni. pa ne gee batetes, oe, eet the eet in more Hillpot Quality 
= ‘ them free range, if this is possible. About ee ne ee *500 1000 
he only or s sti re have i OO BD isons vn cenk tess ink $3.25 $6.00 $10.00 $47.50 $90.00 
»5 mare? 2 Oe other suggestion we have is to Brown Leghorns ar Barred Rocks ....--.. 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 
{% inne ... $4.50 $8.00 $70.00 | Keep them as busy as possible and to re- Sh GO OP OMUNE bcandacuxsache 4.00 7.00 13.00 62.50 120.00 
& CM shelieys Br. Leghorns 4.50 8.00 70.00 | move from the flock any bird that seems Remit by check, registered letter or P. 0. 
»..@ Basoms Barred Rocks 5.50 10.00 90.00 to have a habit which is espccially bad Safe delivery of full count guaranteed. Ship- Money Order. 
CRI Rhode Island Reds .. 5.50 10.00 90.00 I ‘ave aa nm wate ‘ xm y bad. ped Parcel Post Prepaid. BOX 29 
2% Black Minorca . 6.00 11.00 100.00 | It sai at > g ; : 
Odi: & Ends ...... 4.00 7.00 60.00 f a es 7 — ih paper — W.F. HILLPOT Frenchtown, N.J 
Qpecial Handling & Postage paid, 100% live arriva) | When present is likely to start this 
guaranteed. JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, Richfield, Pa. trouble. Ii you will examine the birds, 
pe 7 you should be able to see by the scales 
BABY CHICKS 7 50 100 | around the feathers that have not been 
A I asap g oe ry 4 pulled out if this parasite is present. The UALITY BABY CHICKS Five. extra, chicks 
Reds & Wyandottes - 3.00 5.50 10.00 | treatment recommended for de-pluming Q given free of charge 
CE «iinasceniansisewes 2.25 4.00 7.00 eae 3 » . ' ade by nhisionl/ @y JUS B with every box of one hundred ordered. 
Special Prices on Larger Lots. Free Range mites is to use an ointment made by Js Leghorns, White, Brown, Buff, Black _.$10 per 100, 
100% _ Delivery. Circular. thoroughly mixing one part of flowers of » aby Chucks! arian: Sine aa coes> Baan sNSt Ss $90 1000 
Ocks, eds, ' s, eee 


Lanes RELIABLE HATCHERY, 
Box 12, Millerstown, Pa. 


Chicks ‘i%i8 3: 


Special Price on 500 tots and up. Safe delivery gearan- 








teed. You can order direct from this advertisement, or ack 
for free circular 
@& P. LEISTER, R. No. 2, McALISTERVILLE, PA. 





CHICKS S. C. White Leghorns 7e. Barred 

Rocks 9c. Light mixed 6c. Heavy 8c. 
100% Delivery, postpaid 

L. E. STRAWSTER, McALISTERVILLE, PA. 





* Chicks! Reduced Prices! 7c. Up! 


From Michigan Accredited Class A_ flocks. 
Special Eng. White, S. C. Eng. White & 
Brown Leghorns, Anconas, R. 1. Reds and 
Assorted chicks, also low- priced pullets. No 
money down. em live delivery postpaid. 
Catalogue free. 
THE BOS HATCHERY, Zeeland, Mich.R.2-A 


DAY-OLD BLACK MINORCA CHICKS of standard 


weight =. Eggs. Pullets. 
winonca FARM, PORT TREVORTON, PA. 











HreeBoiks 


. Breed wjzsbsand make money 
b os chickens. Write at once ros two free books telling how to 
it. One is 40 pages printed in colors, other 32 pages. Ask for 





. Sold by millions at higher prices 


Books 3 and 4 You will be surprised. Pt 
lymouth Rock Squab 
mens, 334 H Street, Melrose Mighlands, Massachusetts. 
4 ished 26 years. Founder of Squab Industry 26 Years 
ry Largest Business in the World in Pigeons and Pigeon 
Pblics. We ship breeding stock everywhere on three months’ trial, 








An Ad This Size 


Will Help Sell Your 
SURPLUS STOCK 





sulfur with four parts of vaseline or one 
part of carbolic acid with fifty parts of 
vaseline. Use one of these preparations 
at an interval of a week or ten days. 


Cull the Young Stock 

T is quite easy to see that it is more 

profitable to cull out a poor pullet and 
sell her as a broiler than it is to wait till 
she is a year old, during which time she 
has been kept at a loss, and then sell her. 
There is also no doubt but that it is 
easier to recognize a layer after she has 
been producing for a year. 

The best time to cull out pullets is at 
the broiler stage or even before. When 
quite young the ones that seem to be slow 





in developing can be marked, and even 
though they may catch up later, they 
should be sold as broilers. A profit may 


be made on them at that time, which is 
probably the only time in their life that 
they will produce a profit. A common 
mistake is not incubating enough eggs to 
provide for this culling. If one can put 
a good pullet into the house in the fall 
for each five eggs that were incubated, it 
is a fair average. When only as many 
pullets are hatched as are wanted, it hurts 
to sell any of them, and yet even in such 
a case, the roomethey will occupy is more 
valuable than the eggs they will lay. 

In culling pullets, sell those which seem 
to develop slowly, those with noticeably 
shallow or narrow bodies, those with 
crooked breastbones, and those that ap- 
pear to have abnormally long legs. It will 





pay. 





ONE MILLION. Ruamonie INSPECTED 
QUALITY, Egg Production and Exhibition Chicks. 40 
Popular and Rare Breeds. Chicks in Quality Matings as 
follows, 100% Live Delivery—Postpaid Summer Prices: 


00 
White, Brown, Buff, Black Leghorns ............ $ 9.00 
Barred & White Rocks, Reds, Anconas .......... 1.00 
Bik. Minorcas & Langshans, R. 1. Whites ........ 13.00 
Wh. & Silver Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons ........ 13.00 
Gol. & Col. Wyandottes, White Minoreas ........ 6.00 
Lt. Brahmas, Andalusians, R. C. Anconas ........ 6.00 
Heavy Assorted Chicks, $10 per 100 straight. Lignt As- 


sorted, $8 per 100. There is still time to put in these 
FAMOUS NABOB 18K CHICKS this season if you ACT 
QUICKLY. Get our Big, Illustrated 60-Page Catalog for 
further information on Rare Varieties, ete. Member In- 
ternational B. €. A. Bank Reference. 

NABOB HATCHERIES, BOX F-5, GAMBIER, 0. 





Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandotts 
Broiler chicks, odds and ends, left overs ....° 
Lower prices on larger quantities. Our chicks are hatched 
from healthy, free range breeders that live, grow and lay. 
Incubators hatching daily all year around with thousands 
on hand for immediate delivery. Postage prepaid. Live 
delivery guaranteed. Custom hatching. Send for folder or 
eall at our hitchery and make your own selection from 
the thousands in our brooders. Inspection invited. 


SCHOENBORN’S HATCHERY, 
395 Main St., Hackensack, WN. J. Phone 1604 or 337. 





Ducks, 
Guineas, Bantams, Collies, Hares, Day Chicks. Eggs 


L caine STOCK Fine Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, 
Catalog. PIONEER FARMS, TELFORD, PA. 


low. 








BABY CHICKS hatched by the best system of 
incubation from class 
bred-to-lay stock. White, Brown, An- 
conas, $9.50 per 100; Barred, Buff Rocks, Black Mi- 
noreas, $11.50 per 100; White Rocls, White Wyan- 
dottes, $12.50 per 100; Heavy Brotlers, $9.00 per 
100; Light Broilers, $7.00 per 100. Write for prices 
on 500 and 1000 lots; on less than 160 add 25¢ 
to order. Safe delivery guaranteed by parcel post. 
NUNDA POULTRY FARM, Desk H. NUNDA, WN. Y. 
Member of the International Baby Chick Association 














e AT PROFIT 
Chicks That Please yAtine orices 


Order from ad. less than 100 100 500 up 
S. C. White & Brown Leghorns ..$.08 $7.50 $7.00 
White & Barred Rocks ....... 11 10.00 9.75 
Ee GR MEE Scccscceseces 11 10.00 9.75 
LL 2eeree ses 10 9.00 8.75 
a eae -07 6.50 6.25 


30,000 CHICKSWEEKLY 


S. C. White & Brown Leghorns 9c each; $80.00 per 
Barred Rocks & S$. C. Black Minorcas 10¢ each; 


1000. 

$90.00 per 1000. S. C. Reds 12c. Heavy Breeds 
mixed for Broilers 9¢ each: $80.00 per 1000. Light 
Breeas — Je each; $60.00 per 1000. Hatche- due 
June 1, 7. 21 and 28. 100% live delivery guar- 
anteed Pd pee Parcel Post. Our 17th year Member 
1. B. . $1.00 will book your order. Catalogue free. 


THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY 
(The Old Reliable Plant) RICHFIELD, PA, 





Cut Prices on Baby Chicks Now 


Leghorns-Anconas 

Rocks-Reds settee eee enseeeeeess 
Other Breeds in proportion. Order from this 
advertisement. PULLETS all ages PRICED 
RIGHT. 





Circular sent on request 
ULSH Poultry Farm & Hatchery, Port Trevorton, Pa. 














JUNE PRICES 25 50 100 
Chicks < S. 6. 1W. Leghorns ..$2.25 $4.00 $7.00 

S. C. B. Recks ...... “5 5.00 9.00 
“eS Ea S  pettasaeavens 3.00 5.50 10.00 
MUR” <.. caccuconstcacsaccste 225 4.00 7.00 


Spectal prices on larger lots. 100% live delivery 





LINESVILLE HATCHERY 


LINESVILLE, PA. 





Box C, 

BABY CHICKS 25 50 100 
S. C. White & Brown kagherns --$2 25 $4 M4 $7.00 
S. C. Barred Rocks ....... co mee 5.00 v.08 
Mixed Chicks - 2.00 3.50 6.00 
Reduction on large ‘amount. "100% live delivery Ordet 


write for free circular 


from CHE: ESTER VALLEY HATCHERY 


CHESTE 





paid. Clrewlar free. CLEAR SPRING HATCHERY, F. B. 
Lelster, Prop., McAlisterville, Pap R. F. D. 2. 


R. F. D. Ne. 2 McAlisterville, Pa 
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The Fashions of Midsummer 
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cA Visit to the Shops Tells What Colors and Styles Will Be Worn 


a! iction quite plain with or without a belt. of blouse are interesting trimming 
t just the It is important to consider the coat touches. Belt is of matching material. 
ind or summer wrap before planning the For practical wear the sports dress 

, dis- dresses for one’s summer wardrobe. of printed silk in one of the new flow- 


nt The dresses should be chosen to har- er calico patterns is ideal. The dress 


( ' A 
5 nize with the coat and should form illustrated is in beige with a tiny fan 
itat look- ensembles when worn with it and black flower design. It is a one- 
Isut For | days the feather-weight flan- piece style with plain back. The front 
n to you nel or wool crepe dress in one-piece or of the skirt is pleated with fine box 
trend two-piece sports style is most service- pleats held in place with rows of stitch- 
\ | ly. abl Flat crepes and crepe de chine, ing in points at the hip line. The deep 
lude a full tub silks, linens and print: frocks are pointed yoke, narrow collar and cuffs 
leep attractive for most day-time cccasions. are piped with black. A long black tie 
lilac to The flowered chiffon, georgette or anda black suede belt are new notes of 
in soft pastel colorings leads in smartness. The collar may be worn 
Copenhagen, popularity for afternoon and evening. high as shown in the sketch or open as 
yanana and Dresses are trimmed with rbinestones one finds it becoming. 
and nasturtiut nd pearls. Shoulder flowers edd fur- pads rn with this dress is a small hat 
’ reens and ther claboration of tan faille with brown milan insets in 
{ With these dainty flowered dresses, crown pow narrow brim. Hose are very 
will the large hat is correct Che little hat light beige with black patent one-strap 
B < or with a small brim is still smart with sandals 
ll sports and tailored type clothes The three-piece suit of beige silk 
b| \c sories at mportant They friska cloth with three-quarter length 
1 i istels match the predominating color or detail coat is distinctly smart as well as prac- 
d of the dress. Hats match the shoes. tical. The coat is a simple tailored 
Pastel hosierv and hats are worn with style with set-in sleeves, unlined, trim- 




















Printed Materials Are Popular Booger Pay 
lite costumes med with hemstitching down each side 
Print sal ithe a The frocks above illustrate some cf of the front, across the patch pockets 
= ae, nee . 1 and the most important trends in scyles for and the cuffs. It can be worn over light 
; midsummer dresses for summer. 
~ riisegae The attractive one-piece frock at The skirt is knife pleated in front 
7 ae > hyycaae —— — wo wpper left is fashioned of. with plain back. It is sewed to a white 
; ed ¢ 7 =o. * ‘© red-and-white coin dot print. The back crepe top. The blouse is of white crepe 
P r part ia f 
( it 4 a rt —s 
tall ia tub i\ 
Or \ ] ) 1 14 d = 
it j er 
ful rted « af 
1 and " ] aided 
‘ I | ! ri col- 
‘ |] nd ck print | 
particularl; d and har 
‘ it t kitel d . 
pear in da t f r atter- 
1 weal 
I nice it " t t 
] d , ‘ ‘ ‘ | 
anc laund ccessful 
» ht I ‘ { | ) > 
i d i i or 
t da | t I ie $ 
d 
( ful ] tlar 
het ntl and alhop 
n le b f Fe . pl 
and Tin 1 W ta Yr 
Pu ‘ is pl ‘ ( cked 
wi fir vit ( 
Skirts 1 b Long  sleev 
open the m I is ) elbow 
and sl t n. The 
lor eV } , rite 
that it is 10W t R . ag ws " 
of 1 si t i Lit " still ar. o = ae - = 
simpl mut sot ” _ in, 
rl ar la ! | ait atl 
, Left to right, Red Coin Dot Print Trimmed with Red Grosgrain Ribbon and White 
, : Georgette Orchid Crepe Afternoon Dress; Calico Print in Tan with Black Tie 
I} ] and Belt; Silk Friska Three-piece Suit; Bordered Chiffon in Soft Amber Shades. 
or d 
p ack t plain with a little round yoke whichmade perfectly plain“ with long set-in 
It ‘ extends to the front. Side-pleated skirt sleeves and square neck. Five bands of 
wit mpl | 1 . ‘ ctions are held in place by bright red friska cloth measuring two and onc halt 
it i? ssgrain ribbon bands which fasten in inches in width, are hemstitched in 
" | ‘ ill bows in center front. Vest and the blouse for trimming. Reverse tucks 
t 1 ; f are of white georgette. The at the shoulder add fullness to the front. 
' : ht eollar edged with red grosgrain Neck is bound with narrow bartd of 
, +4 ' von ends in interesting side frills. friska and a tailored bow of friska takes 
. she a i waist blouses a little at the hips the place of a flower on the left should- 
Coats Have Straight Lines | ribbon bands give the tight effect er. 
Su t t ] aT he hip line \ large hat of red nea- A soft felt hat in matching color with 
Ww ry t Sor haw politan braid with red feather flowers at amber pin ornament, beige hose and tan 
‘ + right side of brim adds the finished kid shoes complete the costume. 
e! ly ¢ | i navy in touch to this costum It is lovely without the coat for hot 
s le at ' a é Nothing could be lovelicr for the weather. When worn with the coat it 
! a rs <. summer afternoon or evening party than is appropriate for church, for shopping 
iy ] ; - es ty the dainty two-piece style of flesh-col- and dress-up occasions 
c! ( \ 1 crem The finely pleated skirt is An in teresting treatment of bordered 
I zt t t sound at | edge with a half-inch material is illustrated in the lovely dress 
' , e sinding of orchid crepe at extreme right made o& amber colored 
t ‘ h " ‘ The blouse is made plain, ending in georgette with stunning border of am- 
hn t tv leep ks Sleeves are gathered ber, henna and black. The skirt is cut 
t c de into narrow band cuffs bound with or- with the border at the bottom and shir- 
cl e} chid. A pleated frill of self material red fullness across the front. The 
and | teh bound with orchid erepe trims the edge blouse is cut in a straight piece with 
o I nt of collar and front opening and a bow the border at the lower edge. The ex- 
I ! I snot of orchid crepe appliqued to front tra piece of the border falls in a soft 





jabot effect at the left side. 

The extra fullness in front is taken 
care of in the reverse tucks at the 
shoulder. Neck is bound with self-ma- 
terial and a large chiffon flower in shades 
ot amber and henna is worn at the neck, 
Sleeves are plain with border at cuff 
Shoes and hose in parchment shade are 
worn with this costume.—Leonore Dun- 
nigan. 





Country Life Rally on Long 
Island 
UFFOLK County Pomona Grange did 
a commendable thing when it pro- 
moted a Country Life Rally for all of 
ong Island on June 2nd. The day was 
perfect and the crowd far exceeded the 
best expectations of all the organizations 
participating. By 10 o'clock automobiles 
were rolling into the driveways on the 
campus of the State School at Farming- 
dale and by noon when the visitors met 
at the school dining room for lunch the 
crowd had reached more than 3oo. 

The following cooperating organizas 
tions were represented: Suffolk County 
Pomona Grange, Suffolk County Farm 
Bureau Association, Suffolk County 
Poultry Association, Suffolk County 
Health Nurse Association, Suffolk County 
Tuberculosis Association, Suffolk County 
Home Bureau Association, Nassau County 
Farm Bureau Association, Nassau County 
Junior Home Project Organization, Nass 
sau County Home, Bureau Assqciation, 
Nassau County Committee on Tuberculosis 
and Public Health, Long Island Poultry 
Association, Long Island Duck Growers’ 
Association, Long Island Farmers’ Club, 
Long Island Chamber of Commerce 
Many Exhibitsand Demonstrations 

The morning sessions were devoted to 
business mectings of the various organs 


t 


izations which had adjusted their regular 


meeting dates to suit e occasion. The 
afternoon was devoted to a t of the 
school grounds, t irm machinery dcmone 


strations and to visiting exhibits of various 
kinds. One of the most attractive fea« 
tures to the women was the demonsira¢ 
tion, “Biscuits and Their Relatives” gives 
by Miss Kellog of the Davis Baking 
Powder Company. The general meeting 
held in the Institute gymnasium was the 
high spot in the day’s program. 

The Long Island Chamber of Com 
merce was represented by their Managing 
Director, Meade C. Dobson, who assured 
the assembled farm organizations that 
they had much in common with the Long 
Island Chamber of Commerce in pro- 
moting the general welfare and growth 
of the Island. 

Committee Formed for All 
Organizations 

A committce of the whole, under the 
leadership of Mr. J. C. Corwith of 
Southampton was fornied so that all the 


organizations would have sepresentatioa 


in matters pertaining io the welfare of 
the whole island. It is anticipated thatj 
this committce will be effective wm legis 
lative matters particularly 

Professor P. H. Wessel or the Long 


Island Vegetable Research Farm recited 
some of his original rhymes, the chief 
one being, “Our Changing times”. Pro 
fessor H. W. Riley of the Department 
of Rural Engineering at Cornell recounted 
the adventures of his six month's trp 
through the United States illustrating his 
lecture with moving pictures which “hte 
himself had taken with a moving pictute 
camera. Besides interesting sights of 
beautiful waterfalls, canyons, geysers and, 
other wonders of nature, he had specialized 
on farm machinery. It was a sight ® 
eastern farm peopl@to see how the grea 
irrigated sections of the southwest 4 
west are farmed, the great pieces of ma 
chinery which do the work of many met 
and help to solve the labor problem. 
The State Institute is to be congratt 
lated on its hospitable manner of handling 
the crowds and providing them with de- 
licious food at a very reasonable rate. 
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Am I a Success? 


Aunt Janet’s Contest Draws Out Some [nteresting Opinions 


Aunt Janet’s “Success” Contest brought 
some very fine letters. We wish every 
one could be primed, but each week finds 
a mountain of material which has to be 
reduced to our space. So this time we are 
printing the two prize winning letters and 
one other which deserves honorable men- 
tion. Other letters will appear later.— 
"AuNT JANET. 


First Prize Letter 


M I a success according to Editor 
Eastman’s definition? Here are the 
plain facts. You are the judge. 
I am an average farmer’s wife. Eight 
times I have listened anxiously for the 


cry of my newly born babe. With my 
husband, I have stood over the death 
bed of our first-born just as she had 


reached the golden gate that leads from 
childhood into girlhood and heard the last 
little gasp as her spirit left us until we, 
too, shall hear our summons. 

A few years ago, lack of progress of 
our children in school work made me get 


my teacher’s certificate renewed. Next 
year will be my fourth year in the 
pleasantest school I ever taught. My own 


five younger children have mother for 
teacher too. They are glad to do their 
part of the home work both in doors and 
out to help mother and daddy along. The 
two older daughters are in High School. 
Daddy takes them to town, ten miles 
away, on Monday morning and goes after 
them Friday afternoon. Such Friday 
nights! I wonder if these weekly re- 
unions won't always stand out in the 
memories of these children. So much 
langhter and exchanging of ideas and con- 
fidences! The week-end is soon gone. The 
older girls are again starting out with 
daddy and the younger ones with mother 
for another week. The extra income has 
enabled us to get a longed for start in 


purebred dairy cattle. We also have 
music in the home and good books and 
magazines. 

We get to church when the dirt road 
where we live is passable for cars, and 
mind, I say “passable”, meaning exactly 
that. But we are still “renters”. To the 
rather well-to-do farmer, our lives must 
look pretty dreary, but that is because he 
is on the outside. 

* 


Second Prize Letter 


ho ie CESS to me meant to attain a home, 
all our own, to fix up and plant roses, 


* 


trees, vines and shrubs. A home the 
kiddies would love, and in after years 
call “The Old Homestead”. I wanted 


such a home in whick to live with time to 
write, write good books and things that 
would help others to better thoughts and 
lives by the reading thereof. 

I am on the last half of my journey 
through life, never got the home, have 
planted roses, trees and vines every place 
I have lived and know they have bright- 
ened the lives of others who followed. 
Am mother of ten children, none of whom 
have given us real trouble yet, all home 
most of the time except the eldest who is 
married. All have received high school 
training, some normal school and some 
college training, and are filling responsible 
positions outside the home. That meant 
work, and more work with little time for 
study, reading or writing for mother. 
Have lived clean enough to rear all my 
children and that without any big doctor 
bills. Yet not too clean, uncomiortably 
clean. 

We have helped many friends, mostly 
by work without pay. Have given two 
elderly relatives a home when they necded 
a home. Our friends never seem to hesi- 
tate to ask favors of different kinds which 
makes us feel they deem us dependable 





Pattern 3005 
wear with its 
Plain and plaid 
broadcloth combine 
attractive 
and 44 inches bust 
plaid material and 


inch 


3011 
frock. 


Pattern 
sister's best 


material, 





Pattern 
very popular because 
of sts slenderizing ef- 
fect on large figures. 
Its straight lines are 


2334 


is 


very becoming and 
may be adapted to ul- 
most any material. 
The pattern cuts 
Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44, 46, 48, 50 and 52 
taches bust measure. 
This style takes 2% 
Yerds of 40-inch ma- 


with % yard 
¢ 36-inch contrasting. 
rice 13c. 





Attractive Patterns for Summer Use 


is 
extra pleated fullness 
in skirt front and comfortable blouse. 
silks, 


two-piece frock. 
cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 


inch size requires 1% yards of 36-inch 


inch plain material and 
material for camisole. 


is 


print, or crepe de chine would make up 
beautifully in this pattern. 


sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. The 
8-year size requires f 
inch 
13c. 


made with 






TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern numbers and sizes clearly and 
Sorrectly and enclose with correct remittance in stamps or coin (although 
toin is sent at own risk.) Add 12c for the Summer Fashion Book and send to 
American Agriculturist, 461-4th Ave., New York City. 


ideal for sports 


gingham 
make a 
The 


or 
very 
pattern 


to 


measure. The 36- 


2% yards of 40- 
% yard of 32- 


Price 13c. 


charming for 
Pongee, English 


it cuts in 


of 36- 
Price 


yards 
tiers. 


2% 
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) Pattern 3047 with 
« ss cascade jabots at 
, the side is very 
\ smart this season. Jt 
}7s\ ts especially suited to 
7\i georgette crepe, chif- 


t-s\fon or the voiles. A 
—.combination of figured 
i and plain makes it 
% very attractive. The 

pattern comes in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 


inches bust measure. 
The 36-inch size re- 
quires 3 yards of 40- 
inch material with % 
yard of 27 inch con- 


trasting. Price 13c. 











While I 
lived 


attained the 
life I 


have not 
the married 


friends. 
home or 


the thirty years of it. 
7 . * 


Family Is One Test of Success 
THINK every couple who establish a 
home and raise a family of happy, 

healthy, decently behaved children can be 

called successful, therefore I may claim 
to be a success. 

After all our duty to posterity and the 
state is the most important one we have. 
If we send our healthy minded young men 
and women into the world our influence 
for good will be multiplied many times 


and will have far reaching effects that 
our own efforts alone would never be 
able to achieve. 

Besides my duty to my family and 


friends I try also to be just to all animals 
under our care by secing that they are 
kept clean and fed well. It is sad, isn’t 
it, that there are people in the world that 
one would not like to give even a hen 
tor 





All Stamped 


You Add the Emboidery 
(Prices for Stamped articles shown on 
page 12) 

No. 1642 Kitchen curtains come made up 
of striped dimity with edges bound in green 
binding.—Price 59 cents. 

No 1092 Vanity Set comes stamped on fine 
embroidery cloth.—Price 15 cents. 

No. 1258 Child’s dress comes made up 
stamped on fine voile in peach, yellow or 
blue. Collar and cuffs edged with lace.— 
Price $1.25. 

No. 1581 apron stamped on good quality 
of sheer checked batiste in pink, blue or 
gold. One size only.—Price 75 cents. 

No. 1011 Buffet Set stamped on good 
quality Indian head. Edges hemstitched.— 
Price 50 cents. 

No. 1421 Luncheon Set stamped on Indian 
head, set consists of cloth 36-in. x 36-in. 
and four napkins 12-in. x 12-in.—Price 75 
cents. 

No. 1081 apron stamped on unbleached 
muslin. Pockets of fast-colored biue cham- 
bray. One size only.—Price 59 cents. 

No. 1065 Runner stamped on white In- 
dian head with edges hemstitched.—Price 
50 cents. 

No. 1775 Pillow cases stamped on 42 inch 
tubing with edges hemstitched.—Price 89 
cents. 

Send orders to Embroidery Department, 
American Agriculturist, 461-4th Avenue, 
New York City. 





Helps to New Housekeepers 


Add a little melted butter to your 
uncooked icing, it improves the flavor. 
—I. A. B. 

To try a baked custard put a silver 
table knife straight down in the center 
when it looks done and draw it straight 
up and if it comes out slick and clean 
it is done and should be taken out of 
the oven, or it will whey. Some have 
such fear of their custards watering. 
They should not be baked too fast and 
the milk should be heated quite hot be- 
fore adding your eggs and sugar and 
seasoning.—I. A. B. 

Grated orange dried, will make a fine 
yellow powder for flavoring cake, pies or 
puddings.—I. A. B. 

If you do not have cream, just whip 
the white of an egg to a froth and add 


to your salad dressing, to be used soon. 
—I. A. B. 


had 


dreamed of, yet I have been happy through 
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to get cleaner clothes 
more quickly with 


the extra help of 
Fels-Naptha. 


Good soap and plenty 
of dirt-loosening 
naptha, working to- 
gether in Fels-Naptha, 
save wear-and-tear on 
clothes—and on you! 


FELS-NAPTHA 











CuticuraSoap 
| Is Pure and Sweet 


Ideal for Children 


BS: je Soap, Ointment, Talcum free. Address: 
] [Caticara Laboratories, Dept. M. Malden. Mass 














Don’t Ask Me Another! 


How are the 
smartly groomed 
women dressing 
their hair? 

How dothey 
take care of their 
complexion—their 
hands, etc.? 

What kind of 
hats are they 
wearing? 

And what foot- 
wear do you see 
on Fifth Avenue, 
New York? 

What are the 
new lines in dress- 
es and what lines 
have been found 
best for heavier 
figures? 

Don’t ask me. 
You will find the 
answers to all 
your questions inour new SUMMER 
Fashion Magazine. Send 12 cents 
in stamps or coin and send for your 
copy today, for the supply is limited. 
Address Fashion Dept., AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, 461 4th Ave, N. Y, 
City. 

















THE TROUBLE MAKER 


By 
E. R. EASTMAN 


Send $1.00 and we will mail you 
a copy of this great story of farm 
life. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461, 4th Ave. New York City. 














Vf Backed by Our 
fj 5-Year Guarantee. 
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Let Us Solv 
Your Bathroom 
and Heating 

Problems 
Beautiful 3-piece set of 
all enameled Bathtub, 
Pedestal, Basin and 
Toilet, as shown, $130. 


Guaranteed perfect or 
your money refunded 








ALL FREIGHT CHARGES PREPAID 
OUR CATALOG 20 ON REQUEST 





254 West 34th St. 


Prtititttittttitiittttittttitiiitit tities 


J. M. SEIDENBERG CO., Inc. 
Established 1897 











New York City 
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he barked at Gro- 





of whispered babel, 


“Beau Geste’ sc. P. wren 


by Lejaune, but it had seemed like hours 


to me, 

I had shot at least a score of men, I 
hought. My rifle was hot and sweating 
wrease, and several bullets had struck 
the deep embrasure in which I leaned 

Below, the plain was dotted over with 
little heaps of white or blue clothing, 
looking more lik. scattered bundles of 
“washing” than dead ferocious men who, 


a minute before, had thirsted and yelled 
blood of the and had 
fearlessly charged to drink it. 

Our bueler blew the “Cease fire,” and 
on the order, “Unload! Stand easy,” I 
looked round as I straightened myself 
aded my rifle, and stood at ease. 


for the infidel, 


up, unk 

It was q strange sight. 

At every embrasure there was a cari- 
soldicr—in some al- 
at his feet a little of spent 
cartridges, and, in one or two instances, 


cature of a cases 


most naked 


some more plots....” And he laid his 
hand on the butt of his revolver, as he 
scowled menacingly at the big German. 

Schwartz sprang up the ladder lead- 
ing to the high lookout platform that 
towered far above the roof of the fort. 
It was the post of danger. 

“Now use your eyes, all of you,” 
bawled Lejaune, “and shoot as soon as 
you see anything to shoot at.” 

Ten minutes or so later, Boldini re- 
turned with the men whom he had tak- 
en below, now all dressed as for morn- 
They took their places and 
roof, 


ing parade. 
the Corporal hurried round the 
touching each alternate “man on 
shoulder. 

“Fall out, and go below,” he ordered. 

Ten minutes or so later they were 
back, fed, clothed, and in their right 
minds. Gone like magic were all signs 
of.cafard, mutiny, and madness. These 
were eager, happy soldiers, revelling in 








What Has Happened in the Story Thus Far: 


MIE: George Lawrence, an Englishman who is leaving Africa on a furlough 
: finds an old friend on the road—Major Henri de Beaujolais—a Frenchman 


and a former schoolmate, now a French officer in Africa. 


On the train, de Beau- 


jolais relates to Lawrence a most astounding tale of mystery. 


Lawrence takes the story to Lady Brandon his former sweetheart, 
owner of the Blue Water, a marvelous sapphire. 


who Is the 
Lawrence learns from Lady Brandon 


that the Blue Water is missing and that “Beau Geste” and his two brothers have left 


Brandon Abbas. 


The three brothers, each of whom has confessed to the theft, join the French 
Foreign Legion in Africa. They make the acquaintance of Hank and Buddy, two Amer- 
icans who become their staunch friends and of Color Sargeant Lejaune and Boldini, 


who are not so friendly. 


Boldini hears their talk about the Blue Water and believing 


they have it in their possession, he lays a plot to steal it, which, however, is unsuc- 


cessful 
Hank and Buddy go to another Post. 


Things rapidly go from bad to worse at Zinderneuf. 
and desert. 
Lajeune orders John to wake those not in the 
While Lajeune is quelling the mutiny in his own way the fort is suddenly 


and a plot is formed to murder him 
Lajeune motioning him to follow him. 
mutiny. 
attacked by Arabs. 


Soon after Beau Geste and John are transferred to Zinderneuf while Digby, 


Lajeune becomes Commander 
One night John wakens and sees 








a pool of blood. As I looked, one of 
these wild figures, wearing nothing but 
a shirt and trousers, slowly sank to the 
ground, sat a moment and then collaps- 
ed, his head striking with a heavy thud 
It was Blanc, the sailor. 

Lejaune strode over from his place in 


the middle of the roof. 

“Here,” he shouted. “No room nor 
tir vet, for shirkers,” and putting his 
arms round the man, dragged him from 
the ground and jerked him heavily into 
the embrasur« 


body, for Blanc 
Into the embras- 


There he posed the 


nt red 
ippeared 


apt to be dead. 
ure it leaned, chest on the upward slop- 
ng parapet, and clhows wedged against 
the outer edges of the massive uprights 
of the creneNation 
Lejaune placed the rifle on the flat top 
{ the embrasure, a dead hand under it, 
1 dead hand clasped round the small of 
the butt, the heel-plate against the dead 


houlder, a dead cheek leaning against 
the butt 
“Continue to look useful, my friend, if 


you can’t be useful,” he jeered; and as 
he turned away, he added: 


’erhaps you'll see that route to 


M cco if you stare hard enough.” 
ww then, Corporal Boldini,” he call- 
ed, “take every third man below, get 
' ed and properly dressed, and dou- 
back here if vou hear a shot, or the 
‘ iblv’ blown. If there’s no attack, 
tn «low one-half of the rest. ... 
en the remainder. Have all 


m-bim and standing-to again in thirty 


minutes You, St. André, and Maris, 
more ammunition. A hundred rounds per 
man Cordier, pails of water. Fill 
all water-flasks and then put filled pails 
there above the gate . They may try 


against it. ... Sergeant 


| —_ 
ther bonfire 


ine 
Dupré, no wounded whatsoever will go 
below. fring up the medical pan- 
niers Are all prisoners out of the 
cells a ee 
He glared around, a competent, ener- 
tic, courageous soldier. “And where’s 


the excellent Schwartz?” he went on. 
“Here, you dog, up on to that look-out 
latform and watch those palm trees— 
you Watch that 
You'll have a little 
the thinl-ing out of 


till the Arabs get 
oasis, I 


while up 


say. 


there for 


a fight. 

With the third batch I went, hoping 
to be back before anything happened. 
Not a rifle-shot broke the stillness, as 
we hastily swallowed soupe and 
and tore at our bread. 

“Talk about “They came to curse and 
remained to pray,’ ” murmured Michael, 
with bulging cheeks. “These jolly old 
Arabs removed our curse and remained 
for us to slay. There'll be no more talk 
of mutiny fer a while.” 

“Nor of anything else, old bean,” I 
replied, “if they remain to prey.” 

‘Never get in here,” said Michael. 
“They couldn't this place without 
guns.” 

“Wonder what they're doing?” I mus- 
ed. 

“Diggin’ themselves in on the crests 
said Michael. “They 
they're going to do 


coftee, 


take 


of the sand-hills,” 
can’t rush us, so 
some fancy shooting.” 

“Yes. What about a regular siege?” 
I asked. “And killing only one of us 
to a score of them that we kill? We 
should be too few to man the four walls 
eventually.” 


“What about relicf from Tokotu?” 
suggested Michacl 
“Over a hundred miles away!” T re- 


plied, “and no wires. Nor chance 


to heliograph across a level desert, even 


any 


if they could see so far.” 
“Chance for the medatlle 
grinned Michael. “Go to Lejaune and 


militaire,” 


say, ‘Fear not! Alone I will walk 
through the encircling foe and bring 
vou relief.” Then you walk straight 


through them, what?” 
“Might be done at night,” I mused 
“T don’t think,” said Michael. “These 
merry men will sit round the place in a 
circle like a spiritualists’ séance, holding 


hands, rather than Iet anyone slip 
through them.” 

“Full moon too,” I observed. “Any- 
how, I’m very grateful to the lads for 


rolling up 
“Shame to shoot ’em,” agreed Mich- 
ael, and then Boldini hounded ws all back 
to the roof, and we resumed our sta- 
tions. 
All was ready, and the Arabs could 
come again as soon as they liked. 
Lejaune paced round and round the 





the’ 
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roof like a tiger in a cage. 

“Hi you, cherel” he called up to 
Schwartz, “Can you see nothing?” 

“Nothing moving, mon Adjudant,” ree 
plied Schwartz. 

A moment later he shouted some. 
thing, and his voice was drowned in the 
rattle and crash of a sudden outbreak 
of rifle fire in a complete circle all round 
the fort. The Arabs had lined the near- 
est sand-hills on all sides of us, and ly 
ing flat below the crests, poured in a 
steady independent fire. 

This was a very different thing from 
their first mad rush up to the very walls, 
when they hoped to surprise a sleeping 
fort and swarm up over the walls from 
each other’s shoulders. 

They were now difficult to see, and 
a man firing from his embrasure was as 
much exposed as an Arab lying flat be- 
hind a stone or in a trench scooped in 
the sand. 

There was a man oppvusite to me, 
about a hundred yards distant, who 
merely appeared as a small black blob 
every few minutes. He must have been 
lying on a slope or in a shallow sand 
trench, and he only showed his head for 
a few seconds when he fired. I felt that 
cither he or I would get hurt, sooner or 
later, for he, among others, was potting 
at my embrasure. 

With unpleasant frequency there was 
a sharp blow on the wall near my em- 
brasure and sometimes the high wailing 
song of a ricochet, as the deflected and 
distorted bullet continued its flight at 
an angle to the line of its arrival. 

Suddenly, the man on my right leapt 
back, shouted, spun round and fell to the 
ground, his rifle clattering at my feet. 

I turned and stooped over him. It 
was the wretched Guantaio, shot 
through the middle of his face. 

As I bent down, J was suddenly sent 
crashing against the wall, as Lejaune 
literally sprang at me. 

“You turn from your place again and 
I'll blow your head off! he roared. Duty, 
you dog! Get to vour duty! What heve 
u cul sed, 


you to do with this carrion, 
” 


slinking, cowering, hiding shirker . . 
and as I turned back into my embrasure, 
he picked up th choking, moaning 
Guantaio and flung him into the place 
from where he had fallen. 

“Stay there, you rotten dog,” he shout- 
ed, “and if you slide out of it, I'll pin 
you up with bayonets through you,” and 
he forced the dying wretch into the em- 
brasure so that he was wedged in posis 
tion, with his head and shoulders show- 
ing through the aperture between the 
crenellations on either side of him. 

“I'll have no skulking malingerers 
here,” he roared. “You'll all stay in those 
embrasures alive or dead, while there’s 
an Arab in sight... .” 

Suddenly the Arab fire dwindled and 
slackened and then ceased. Either they 
had had enough of our heavy and accur- 


I imagined that 


ate fire, or else some new tactics were : 


going to be introduced. 
a camel-man had ridden all round 
sand-hills. out of sight, calling the i 
ers to colloquy with the Emir ft: 


the 
id- 
ms 
mand. 

Our bugles sounded the “Cease fire.” 

“Stand easy! ... Wounded lie down 
where they are,” rang out Lejaune’s 
voice, and some half-dozen men sank 
to the ground in their own blood. I 
was thankful to see that Michael was 
not among them. 

Sergeant Dupré with Cordier, who had | 
been a doctor, went to each in turn, | 
with bandages and stimulants. 

“Corporal Boldini,” barked Lejaune, 
“take the men down in three batches. 
Ten minutes for soupe and a half-titee 
of wine each. Come back at the double 
quick if you hear the ‘Assembly’ blown. 

St. André replenish ammunition 
Fach man to have a hundred... . Stop 
that bandaging, Cordter, and stir your 
ee, I 

When my turn came, later, to go be- 
low, I was more thankful for the com 
parative darkness and coolness of thé 


(Continucd on page 22 
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word. 
Count as one word each initial, 


counts as eleven words. 


Classified Advertising Rates 
A DVERTISEMENTS are inserted In this department at the rate of 7 cents a 
The minimum charge per Insertion Is $1 

name and address. Thus “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St., Mount Morris, N. Y.” 


Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


VERY week the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
farmers in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent states. 
vertising orders must reach our office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
not later than 14 days before the Saturday of 
tion orders must reach us on the same schedule. 
subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your order. 


Orders for these columns must be accompanied by bank references. 
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r week, 


abbreviation and whole number, Inciuding 


reaches OVER 140,000 


Ad-~» 


ublication date desired. Cancella- 
Because of the low rate to 





























DOGS AND PET STOCK 


BABY CHICKS—POULTRY 





FOR SALE:—Collie Pups. J. G. 


FLEET- 
HAM, R. F. D. No. 2, Heuvelton, New York. 





" EXCH ANGE PEDIGREED Police female 
Airedale for laying pullets—want 


MAPLEWOOD KENNELS, Medway, Mass. 


good ones. 


TURKEYS—DUCKS—GEESE 





(21) 639 
MISCELLANEOUS 


omens 





FOUR FAWN iNDIAN Runner ducks, now 
aying, and drake, $12 -00. CERTIFIED 
nat CHERY, Deansboro, N. Y. 


EXTENSION LADDERS—35 to 40 ft. 
Hy De paid. A. L. FERRIS, 
aX. . 


0 » 276 
Interlaken, 








FARM EQUIPMENT 





Clipping Machines 





CLIPPED COWS mean clean milk.—Improve 
the health of cattle, horses, mules, etc.—use a 
“Gillette” Portable Electric Clipping Machine. 
A postcard will bring you prices and interestnig 
information, GILLETTE CLIPPING 
CHINE CO., Dept. A-1, 129-131 W. 31st Street, 
New York City. 


CASH PAID for Dairymen’s Leag 
one of indebtedness, all series. L. F. 
ON, Dimock, Pa. 


OLD BAGS. We pay 5c tor teed, bran and 
middling bags. We pay the freight. References 
Lincoln Bank, Rochester. OWASCO BAG CO,, 
Rochester, N. 


ue Certrhs 
THORN. 








CASH PAID for 
cates of 
Broad St., 


Dairymen's League 
Indebtedness. GEO, PHELPS 
Oneida, N. 


Certih- 
450 





Corn Harvesters 





RICH MAN’S Corn Harvester, poor man’s 
price—only $25.00 with bundle tying attachment. 





EGG CASES—Once used second-hand. 30 doz 
en size with flats, fillers and lds. Carriers tor 
both peaches and toniatoes. Berry crates, tiam- 
pers, Baskets and all other Fruit and Vegeraple 
Containers. New 








NEW SURGE CATALOG is a very interesting 
and attractive book. A study of it will help you 
considerably in determining which milking ma- 
chine is best adapted for your particuiar re- 








COLLIE PUPPIES, 


all ages, priced to sell. 





quirements. It 1s just off the press and will be 
CHICKS—Barron, White Leghorns, Large | sent to you Absolutely Free! WRITE NOW to 
Size, Lopped Combs, 306-egg strain, $9.00—100. | the PINE TREE MILKING MACHINE COM.- 
a CLOSE’S EGG FARM, Tiffin, Ohio. PANY, 2843 West 19th St., Chicago, Ihinois. 
WE OFFER a few hundred twel ve weeks Silos 
single comb white leghorn pullets “Hc allywood 
Strain” bred for heavy each. NO. 1 HEMLOCK STAVE Silos complete 


laying $1.2 
Y. 


NU-BORN FARMS, Jasper, N. 








Handsome champion-bred _ stud at service. H. 

LaFORTY, Hermon, N. CHICKS C. 0. D.—100 B. Rocks or R. IL 

- Reds, $10.00; W. Leghorns or H. Mixed, $8.00; 
PUREBRED WHITE POODLE Puppies, a $7.00 elivery 2 tee 

Long Silky Hair. Also one litter Field Spaniels. evES 4 = 4 Me Aliste a Cc. M. 

SHADY LAWN FARMS, De Peyster, N. Y. os ea. pits Mor? ~ 


with roof, hoops and doors. 
sizes in proportion. Same 


WHIPPLE BROS., Inc., 


12x28—$215.00. Cthe 
silo in spruce, $237.00. 
Laceyville, Penna. 


, * RO. and second-hand flats, niers 
cnas' 8 hy en eae of harvester. PRO- | 214 excelsior pads. Let us quote you. EMPTY 
° —s wg" SUPPLY CO., Dept. A, 89 Water- 

Milking Machines i ee ee SS 
ATTENTION—DAIRY FARMERSI! Our| PRINTING—STATIONERY, ETC. 





5 White 
Samples 


Envelopes. 


125 NOTEHEADS, 1 
0 printing 


Printed and mailed $1. 
free. SUNCO, 


Zot 


Mohawk, N. Y 





PRINTED STATIONERY—500 Letter Heads 
and 500 Envelopes, all for $5.00. Copy attrac- 
tively displayed on good paper. Send your order 
a 4 INDEPENDENT PRESS, Mexico, 





200 ENVELOPES, 
printed, postpaid, $1.50. 
PRINTER HOWIE, 


200 LETTERHEADS, 
Best value known, 
Beebeplain, Vt. 











FARMS FOR SALE 











































































































SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 




































































: , /HITE LEGHORN, 4 veek chicks, 8 to ‘OR SALE—New York Farms, Northe Miscel ° 
Ban OOF etie tank — ; “Tee — cat ce = es rte Certifie ak Pedi- en “ P nna Atala. = = — pore oy waren 
my English anc eish shepherds rs Sew greed O. A. C. breeders. HAMILTON FARM, | electric power, telephones, %4 mile to high school SWEET CLOVER—Makes endic ) 
have | offered such splendid value Handsome, Huntington, N. Y. and church, Buildings in excellent repair. Write | cover crop. Use H ae ogre er rome 
health ups and workers. GEORGE pe . . : — cover crop. se Hardy High test, scarified seed, 
BOORMAN Marathon, N. ¥ ‘ P. O. BOX 31, Springfield Center, N.Y. K. C. LIVERMORE, Honeoye Falls, Y 
AN, Saratnon, iN. BABY CHICKS—Reds, $10.00; Barred Rocks, - : = 5 ; 
COLLIE PUPPIES WANTED—Will_ buy | $2.00: Heavy Mixed. Bg Be eee FARM WANTED 60 LARGE GLADIOLI $1. None alike. 12 
fit LUCY K. MOORE, Chatham, New Jer- 35. 2c on : “Spa range “100% delivery, Circu- Dahlias — $1.25. 24 «pkgs. Annuals-Perenr nals 
sey. lar. W. A. LAUVER, McAlisterville, Pa. EXCHANGE FOUR FAMILY | house in $1.00. i. atalogues. GL AD: AHLIA-FARMS, Chi- 
Bayonne, N. J. for farm. Write ALEX |copee Falls, Mass. 
FOR NOMER NORTHRUP, Dalton, Pa | , CAPPER SHIPS C. O. D. White, Brown, | BAGLYOS, 14° James St. New Brunswick, N.| “EDT INconined and near eertihed 
grees a vecho s AV Mixec \— $8 - } ° One ett Ne 4 eC an 1a certihne 
= . ee, Dany a 0: : Robust Pea, Wells Red Kidney, Perry Marrow, 
NORTON’S SHEPHERDS, Nine trained male} Write Rocks, Black Minorcas $9: Buff AGENTS WANTED high yielding, disease resistant varieties. K. C, 
dogs, three open females that get cows — tone. Witte Weentation ‘$10; Resorted LIVERMORE, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 
riced $20 $35. Y dogs less. Goor ADDED ATER ING Wicta na a " - 
aes Write wae cae “Ww W. NOR- CAPPER HATCHERIES, Elgin, Towa. INTERNATIONAL SILOS. Farmers organ- GENUINE GARDEN .BARGAIN® 
atc! Renchbure, Mew York. ‘ ae a > : 7 : ize silo clubs and get your own at small cost. iENUINE GARDEN ARGAIN. Fifty 
aon Cen, Se Saas SINGLE COMB. RHODE ISLAND Reds | Agents and farmers working with our salesmen | choice Washington Asparagus plants and six 
LIVE STOCK Dark Color; certified; high production; ac- | san make good profits. CHARLES N. CROSBY. | roots beautiful IRIS, each different color, labeled, 
credited; vigorous; low prices on icks June 1: Pres. Meadville. Pa. All for only one dollar postpaid. Six orders for 
25—$4.00; 50—$7.75; 100 up I5e: 500 up 14c; five dollars. Order now. Tell your neighbors, 
Cattle a = ees circular. ASCUTNEY FARMS, HELP WANTED Circular free. A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y, 
artiand, t. 
INCREASE THE FAT ‘PRODUCTION of WANTED GUARDS - = : 
our herd by using one of our Registered Jersey] | JUNE PRICES of Quality Chicks—Barred um bee er cegg ih cacy to $2000 per] FLOWER AND VEGETABLE PLANTS, 
ull calves, | Raler igh Strain, Farmers prices. | Rock: & eae $10 ger Sendvet Jat = _ oe at the institutions located at Auburn, Comstock, soggy A ggg nor ‘te ee —~ Can- 
JORDAN FARMS, Sawquoit, N. ¥Y perme .. opi yee Si: ee) 1 pric re a Dannemora, Elmira, Napanoch and Sing Sing. Po hg L Bells a” i “ar we a 
— : - ; lots 30° ch gener red. pecial prices on large | This Department recently appointed over fifty nd 108 io ie " ye He ta eee aes 
wr OR SALE: Regis ot ad Br wn Swiss Cattle. ots 0 chicks are lc more, 25 are 2c more. guards from Civil Service eligible list and de- anc 8 other kinds of ardy Perennia owet 
Three cows, twelve heif arious ages; one ree range flocks. Safe delivery. : a } plants that live outdoors during winter and 
. ‘ , J . sires to secure the right type of persons to fill od 7 7 
bull calf CLOUD ROBINSON, Conneaut L AUVER, McAlisterville, Pa. a number of vacancies through Civil Service | 8™°¥ larger and more beautiful each year; Aster, 
Lake, Pa. nn | ae be held July 9th, 1927. Age a shomyene Seaotregs, Marigold, Verbena, 
: — . wre t —— | uf at 1orns 3 aot limits, 25 to 40 years. Minimum height 5 feet oe an at her kinds of Annual Flower 
ay R — ge henge! ge ey — a ba gs re gy * parres 7 : — 9 inches, minimum weight 155 pounds.  Ap- ten Rh ccm ee oo Ss a —— 
dy produce 1927.2 Ibs. mu ss. tat m — 1s ite c cs $12—100: i<h mixer tlic: 1 f es se »btainec all AS i rag s oots; erry plants; omato, -opper 
May on two milkings a day. M. WHITNEY, | $7—100; Heavy mixed $9—100. Culled for eng eg ey ee SERV Ege Piant, Cauliflower, Sweet Potato, Cabbage, 
Ber! in. N. ¥ heavy egg producers of No. 1 Pairends stock. ICE, Albany, N. Y and this should be ‘filed Celery, Brussels Sprouts plants. Send for free 
100% live delivery guaranteed. I pay the ship- | jefore Tune 23rd. A > ar ane : catalogue. Strong healthy plants and_ safe 
Sheep ping. Special price on larger order. Circular gg Og Fy SET. A _ i. o delivery guaranteed. - HARRY E, SQUIRES, 
— OB NIEMOND, Box A, McAlister- | established, and vacancies frequently occur. Hampton Bays, ‘ 
REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE RAMS and eine — 
ae Sheees, cpncovel, ll tag . QUALITY RABY CHICKS—teghorns, $10 SITUATIONS WANTED Plants 
eel dae ane “a Ain ae. per 100; $90 per 1000; Rocks, Reds, Anconas, 7OU FE 7 >? W , 
BABY CHICKS—POULTRY ae on ak “Saher ton ee abledbodied Jewish young. men, some with and 4,000,000 SWEET POTATO Plants, Variches 
3 1S nM), *tt-overs, $5 pe ower me Ne - ony —— - we a ~ area ~ 
prices in larger quantities. Twel Ive varieties. pay | bg ye 3 yy WU, Yellow Jersey, Big Leaf Up River, $1.75 per 
BIG 12 wk. Light Brahma Pullets & Cockerels | Thousands peeve g dai lv with plenty on hand | order blank. Ours is not a commercial agency. ie = Ee re Se 
O75 Jj. ELMER LONG, Palayra, Pa. | ae mgt jbatehing. Send for folder. | We make no charge. THE JEWISH AGRICUL | “!"® Dsl 
BABY CHICKS. Cut Prices. Illustrated | Hack af HATC HERY, 335 Main St. | TURAL SOCIETY. INC. Box A. 301 E. 14th ny rene 
Booklet EMP ae - ATCHERY, Seward. N. ackensac J. T 1604 or 337. St.. New York City — AGE, ones a ~~ Brus- 
. 2 - — . _ - ——SSSS3SSSSsssssssSsHK | sels Sprouts, $1.25 per 1000. Onion, Beet. Let- 
LEADING BARRED ROCK Pen Vineland _ tuce, $ Tomato— 
BARRON LEGHORN CHICKS. the world’s] 1927. Winning pen. fp eges,, 1926. Two- LUMBER—SUILDING SUPPLIES ss per 1000, | Tomato $2.00 per 1000. 
best iayers. Circular freee DAVID M. HAM-| pound pullets, booking orde cockerels. SIX-INCH WHITE PINE Bevel Siding or | 1999 Egg Plant—$4 00 per 1000 Send for inte. 
MOND, Cortland, N. Y. Good breeders $3. H. “VAN WINKLE: Box A, | Clapboards—Some_ knots, but excellent value—|j > C SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. oy 
—— — - Camden, New York. New Stock—Regular lengths—$25.00 per thous- | ~* . ” . 
—, gg of quality. gy See and. WHIPPLE BROS., Inc., Laceyville, Pa 
ocks, Reds, Leghorns, 10 cents; Giants 15 CABBAGE PLANTS—Early Copenhagen 
cents. CULLENS HATCHERY, Elkview, Pa. TURKEYS—DUCKS—GEESE ROOFING PAPER Ist quality slate surface{ Market, Glory of Ekheuzen, Red Danish, Short 
Spy noma aS . . - with nails and cement, 108 sq. ft. 80-85 Ibs.,| Stemmed Danish Ballhead. Ready from June Ist 
99 VARIETIES POL LTRY. Eggs. Chicks. -DUCKLINGS, White Pekin twenty or more | $1.95 per roll. Paint $1.95 per gal. Made andj to August Ist.. Write for prices. BYRON T. 
Dogs. Pigeons. Hares. Ferrets. Cavies. White | 25c each, delivered by parcel post. This is my | guaranteed by an Eastern million dollar concern.| JOHNSON, R. F. D. No. 3, Cortland, New 
mice. Catalogue. J. A. BERGEY, Telford, Pa.| 23rd year. EARL SEAMANS, Factoryville, Pa. | WINIKER BROTHERS, Millis, Mass. York. 


HANDY ANDY Says ‘‘Here’s How’? — — — 


To Control Quack Grass 





QUACIK GRASS 


ISTHE MEANEST 
WEED ON EARTH. 
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@srure SWEET CLOVER 
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NEXT YEAR, PREFERA 
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$ PIPE FREI P NI] 
ED FARMERS, B h 
HOMESPUN TOBACCO—Guaranteed, ¢ 
fl Chewine, § } $1 Ga 
it ! Pay wl ! 
FARMERS UNION M field, Ky 
WOMEN’S WANTS 
FULL BARREL LOTS DISHES, Shehtly 
Tr) i ¢ her 1 ny lire rect 
f I La) f I r well 
s ! ! P I ers 
‘ | I Pit Baker 
) Na P ‘ ' Send 
« ' , r Writ I WASEY & 
\NY. Portland, M 
“PATCHWORK. Send fit for house 
) kage. bricht new i percales 
y ney's worth every tit PATCHWORK 
COMPANY. Meriden. Cont 
THREE PAIR LADIES Mercerized Stocking 
an’ 1 “Darnit” §$ Black, Fret Nu 
( Q ' CG noche § - 
GEO. BR. TALBOT N iM 
WOOL—SHIPPERS—FURS 
WOOL—Ship large or small lots; best casb 
rr we furnish bank reference: lots held 
ger when reauested. S. H. LIVINGSTON, 
Succ Keystone Hide Co., Lancaster. Pa. 
WOOL AND SHEEP Pelts Wanted. I spec 
talize in wool and pelts Write for prices AL 
VAH A. CONOVER, Lebanon, New Jersey. 
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Lone Scouts---Boy Scouts 


Lone Scout Letters 


Dear Brother 
My brother 


Scouts: 

Ernest went In the woods 
one afternoon and buried a treasure with 
odds and ends in it. When he came home 
he drew a memory map of it and gave it 
to me and to James Downs saying that 
some time we should go up there and see 
if we could find it by way of tracking and 
using the map. Well today after school 
when it was almost dark we did. One 
time | thought | saw where it was buried 
but it was Jim that first saw the place 
where Ernest had buried it. He dug in 
the ground and sure enough he found it. 
Then the other two hoys said | should bury 
it next and give a map of it to them. So 
they went to a place where they could not 
see where | hid it. 1! ran into an over- 
grown road and ran to the end of it where 
there was a large oak tree. Just then I! 
heard a sneeze and boy, | went up those 
branches and never stopped till | got about 
ten feet up in the branches. Then 1! looked 
in the direction | had heard the sneeze. 
| saw a lot of gray forms running in to the 
swamps for there was a swamp near by. ! 
thought they were dogs so ! hollered for 
Ernest and Jim. Then | looked closer and 
saw that they were rabbits coming out to 
feed. 1! slid down the tree and began to 
laugh. Just then Jim and Ernest came 
running up at full speed puffing and blow- 


ing. Jim began to ask what the trouble 
was. 1! said there were some rabbits feed- 
ing and one of them gave a sneeze which 


scared me at first. Then we looked around 
for rabbits but all were hid safely away. 
That is all to our treasure hunt. It makes 
me laugh to think of it now. 


Scoutingly yours. 


(Signed) HOWARD DOWN (10 points) 


. . * 
Dear Scouts: 

1 am writing to tell you about the scout- 
ing that | am doing and have done, ! will 
begin way back. The most of the large 
boys in our school were interested in scout- 
ing. My chum Chester C. Newcomb had a 
“Boy Scout Handbook", from which we 
found out about it, so we started to make 
a Boy Scout Patrol but failed. Chester 


told me he heard something over the radio 
ibout Lone Scouts. So ! sent in to the 
headquarters asking about the Lone 
Scouts, from which |! received no answer. 
We waited anxiously all summer. Until 
one day about a week before schoo! start- 
ed, Chester or Chet as we call him, and 
some other boys and I, went on a short 
hike or walk. On the way Chet told me 


that he had something to show me. We 
went on with the rest as they followed 
the creek, until we came to a deep place 
in the creek called “‘Hides Hole”. There 
we went in swimming. On the way home 


Chet and | went a different way than the 
rest. | asked him what he wanted to 
show me. He drew a Sunday School paper, 
“that his nephew gave him”, out of his 


pocket on which the Lone Scouts were ex- 
plained. We were so glad to find what we 
had tong been hunting for that we nearly 
learned it by heart. We agreed to send in 
the next day. 1! did and Chet didn’t! 

It took me quite a while to Join because 
the headquarters were changing offices. |! 
found out about the boosting points, and 
told Chet about it and he joined in my 
credit. 1! got six boys to Join In my credit 
last fall. The next thing | tried to do was 
form a tribe, that wouldn't have failed if 
the whooping cough hadn't set in. During 
the winter |! passed the first degree. In 
the spring ! got three more members. 
Then |! tried to form another tribe which 
is a success so far. We held our first meet- 
ing April 1, 1927. Chet heiped me with 
everything, in fact, we helped each other in 
about everything we do. We are holding 
meetings every other Friday till school is 
hold them once a week. 


out, then we will 
We have not sent into the headquarters 
yet and we are not going to until we are 


sure that the tribe will not be a failure. 
We are studying our degrees in our meet- 
ings too. 

Our members are as follows: 

Chester C. Newcomb - Chief. 

Raiph H. Gifford—Sachem. 

Harold Brust—Scribe. 

Willis Campbell—Wampum 

Frank Sheffer Jr. 

Edmund Madigan Jr. 

George W. Gifford 

Joseph Sherman Jr. 

Charles Chushman 

Randell Brust 

Randall B. Weber-—Scout Guide. 

There are only two of these passed a de- 
yree which is Willis Campbell and myself. 
Chet has passed but has not sent in yet. 

Say. Scouts, | don’t understand ali about 
the editor 


Beaver. 


the A. A. Tribe and 1! wish 
would explain these and all other things 
about the A. A. Tribe in the next issue. 


Where do the points that you get for writ- 
ing letters and the such go? Do you get 
anything for getting new members? 


Say, fellows, | hear a lot about discon- 
tinuing the scout column. ff it discon- 
tinued, part of my scouting will discon- 


tinue, too. Every time the paper comes 
the first thing ! do is look for the scout 
column. If it Is not on the regular page, 
| look all through the paper and if | do not 
find it at all, | turn away disappointed. 
But |! suppose ! can’t depend on somebody 
else to do all the writing and things. Every- 
body must take their turn. I'll take mine 
right now. This is the first letter | have 
written but it is not going to be the last. 
Now I'm going to give you boys a challenge 
to see who can get the most points In the 
months of June and July. 

You may send in letters, drawings of 
nature, or snapshots and exptanations of 
what they are, where you got them, poems, 
etc. 
| think it is a good way to Increase this 


If you accept this challenge write 
Write to me anyway. 


column. 
to me. 


| will close wishing you happiness and 
success in your scouting. 
Your Brother Scout, 
(Signed) RALPH H. GIFFORD, Jr. 


(25 points) 
Valley Falls, New York, R. F. D. 2. 





**Beau Geste”’ 
(Continued from page 16) 


caserne than for the soupe and 
even, for my head was splitting. 

“Here’s to Death” said Cordier, as he 
raised his mug of wine. 

“Don’t talk rot,” said I. “You're no 
more dead than—Madame la République.” 

“I shall be dead before sunset,” re- 
plied Cordier. “This place will be a si- 
lent grave Ré- 
publique—morituri te salutant! and 
he drank again. 

(To Be Continued) 


wine 


shortly....‘Madame la 


” 


Things Are Looking Up for 
Breeders of Holsteins 
(Continued from page 9) 


Jureau of Dairying of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Mr. 
W. B. Barney of Des Moines, Iowa, 
stated that he had been assured some 
time ago by the Bureau of Dairying 
that if the revised score card were ac- 
cepted by the American Dairy Science 
Association in its Detroit meeting last 
October 8, 1926, the Bureau of Dairying 
at Washington would act favorably up- 
on the change. To date Mr. Barney 
stated that the Department has failed 
to so act and this recommendation was 
urged to bring the matter to the atten- 
tion of the Bureau of Dairying. 

Another resolution by T. J. Owens 
of Kirkland, Washington, called for the 
reapportionment of directors according 
to districts. This resolution was not 
approved because according to the by- 
laws the directors cannot be apportion- 
ed by districts. 

The resolution by A. B. Craig of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was accepted making 
it possible for a member of a firm or a 
corporation to act as a delegate. This 
resolution was further amended to read 
that all persons delegated or nominat- 
ed as delegates shall be a resident of 
the district to be represented. 


card of the 


Testing and Color Brought Up 


A resolution read from the floor call- 
ed for the amendment of the rules for 
A. R. testing to the end that an offi- 
ial test shall not be commenced until 
14 days after the cow has freshened. 
Colonel French of Iowa suggested that 
the time limit be made 30 days but this 


was revised and the resolution passed 
with the 14-days limitation. 
The subject that caused considerable 


on the floor following the 
consideration of resolutions, dealt with 
the question of color. Several instances 
were called to the attention of the dele- 
gates by members on the floor where 
cattle were denied registration because 
of black spots near the hoof. Secretary 
Houghton spoke at great length con- 
cerning handling cases of this kind. He 
stated that the Board of Directors, Sec- 
retary and Chairman of the Exccutive 
committee which acts as a special com- 
mittee to consider these unusual cases 
has refused registration because it has 
been trying to protect the breed from 
animals of impure breeds as well as an- 
imals showing markings not character- 
istic of the breed. Although no resolu- 
tions were passed for a change in the 
code of markings, it was very evident 
that less drastic consideration would be 
given these unusual cases. These cases 
of dark sopts about the hoof were com- 
paratively infrequent. Secretary Hough- 
ton stated that there were about one in 
every 400. 

Previous to the short recess, Govern- 
or Lowden interrupted the discussion of 


discussion 


super registration to announce the nom. 
inating committee which was to recom. 
mend candidates for the various places, 
Mr. Lowden stated that he thought it 
«was for the good of the association that 
the committee consider some one else 
for the office of president. There was 
an immediate thunder of “no” from the 
floor which was undoubtedly a foreruns. 
ner of Mr. Lowden’s reelection. It de. 
veloped that this early indication wag 
not contrary for all of the officers and 
directors whose terms expired were re- 
elected unanimously. These officers are 
as follows: President, Hon. Frank O, 
Lowden, Oregon, IIl.; Vice-President, 
Mr. L. M. Thompson, Montrose, Pa; 
Director G. Watson French, Davenport, 
Iowa; Director, F. W. A. Vesper, St, 
Louis, Mo.; Director James A. Reye 
nolds, Cleveland, Ohio; Director, R. J, 
Schaefer, Appleton, Wis. 


Milwaukee in 1928 


The last subject of discussion on the 
program was to determine the next 
place of the annual convention. Invita- 
tions had been received from Chicago, 
Ill.; Denver, Colorado; Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Syracuse, N. Y., and Omaha, Nebraska. 
There were also boosters for Milwaus 
kee, Wis., and St. Louis, Mo. Milwau- 
kee prevailed. It developed that last 
year it was practically agreed that Mil- 
waukee was to get the convention in 
1928. Before the convention and dur- 
ing the recess there was considerable 
talk of some city in New York, either 
Syracuse or Buffalo, for 1929. 


Sale Draws Big Crowd 


On June 2 all interest centered at the 
Eastern States Exposition grounds 
where the 8th Annual Sale of Holsteins 
was held. Seventy head of cattle were 
offered and among them there were 
some of America’s best Holstcins. The 
sale was conducted under the auspices 


of the New England States Holstcia 
Friesian Association. It was well at- 
tended. The auctioneers were R. E, 


Haeger of Illinois, EK. M. Granger of 
Connecticut and Mack of Wisconsin. J. 
E. Watson of Brandon, Vermont, was 
in the box 

The honor for the top price for cows 
went to New York State. Cattaraugus 
Flora Colantha consigned by Harry 
Yates, owner of Yates Farm, Orchard 
Park, N. Y., topped the sale at $1225, 
going to John Tuck of Auburn, Mass. 
Cattaraugus Flora Colantha holds a rec- 
ord of 1000 pounds as a twice 33-pound 
cow. Cattaraugus Flora Colantha took 
second prize in the aged cow class at 
the New_York State Fair of 1924. The 
top bull was consigned by Hollyhock 
Farms, Dousman, Wis. Sir Bess Ornis- 
by Fobes, 63d. It was expected that 
this bull would top the sale for he 1s 


very well bred. He js a full brother to 


the bull that topped the bulls at Des 
Moines Annual Sale last year. The pure 
chaser of the top bull was D. PD. Artken 


of Flint, Mich., who bid $1200. 


The seventy head of cattle that went 
under the hammer averaged $400. Some 
stayed right in Massachusetts. Others 


went to Connecticut, Vermont, New 
York, Rhode Island, Michigan, Ohio, 


California and Arizona. 

Springfield outdid itself to make the 
visit of the delegates an enjoyable one. 
Provisions were made for the entertain- 
ment of the ladies. The Springfield 
Chamber of Commerce was most active 
in this direction providing sightseeimg 
trips to interesting points about the city 
and to other nearby points of interest, 
such as Mount Tom, ete. Like all con- 
ventions it gave the delegates and 
breeders an excellent opportunity t 
compare notes and talk shop. Optimism 
prevailed. P 

To sum up the entire convention i 
a few words “things are looking up”. 
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Protective Agency Collects and 
Then Disappears 
gee JERSEY farmers are watching 

closely for two men who have been 
operating throughout that section of the 
country, particularly around Salem. They 
swooped down upon the territory, made 
their haul and then disappeared. They 
claimed to represent the Rankins National 
Protective Service which was said to be 
operated by the New Jersey Protective 
Service of Camden, N. J. They collected 
$5 for one year stating it was their job 


to help farmers who were victims of 
chicken thieves. 

It is said that one of the individuals 
was a tall slim fellow of foreign appear- 


ance while the other was a heavy set man. 
Both were slick talkers, as was attested 
by the fact that they practically plastered 
the territory with large red-lettered signs 
of the 
Firm Not Licensed in New Jersey 

The activities of the two were reported 
to the New Jersey Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, which organization made an investi- 
gation with the following report, which 
many papers through the 


agency. 


appeared If, 
Garden State: 

The New Jersey Protective Service is 
said to be an offshoot of the Rankin Na- 
tional Protective Service, California. 

“The New Jersey Protective Service has 
negotiated with hundreds of farmers in 
Salem county, it has been discovered. In 
some townships of the county the farmers 
signed up almost 100 per cent, the investi- 
gation revealed. 

“The agency is reported to operate as 
the New Jersey representative of the 
Rankin National Agency, which is not reg- 
istered to do business in this state. An 
examination of the license books in the 
state comptroller’s office, Trenton, revealed 
that no detectives are licensed under the 
name of either firm in New Jersey. 

“The agency maintained executive offices 
in Salem, but used also the address of 21 
Broadway. Camden, on the application 
blanks. An investigation revealed that the 
concern had rented space at that address, 
had paid one month’s rent, but its repre- 


sentatives had not been seen there for 
several months.” 

Farmers in other sections are warned 
to be on the lookout for these fellows, 
not only in New Jersey but New York, 
Pennsylvania and adjacent states. They 
are : to be confused with local farmers’ 
protective societies and other protective 
agencies that are rea!'vy helping to guard 
the farmers against thieves, particularly 
ch 1 thieves who hive been so active 
n lv in New Jersey but all our country 


Agents Reporte i Exaggerating 
Chemica; Products 
HE 
T letter from Atlegany County in New 


Service received a 
York inquiring about the Union Chemical 


Bureau has 


Company of Lewisburg, Pa. It is said 
that the agents who are selling the pro- 
ducts of this company are making un- 


usual claims for the effectiveness of their 
products. One of these products is car- 
bicide which is hardly said to be nothing 
more than carbon bisulphide, a product 
commonly used to kill bean weevils and 
other insect. in grain. It is said that the 
agents of the company claim that this 
carbicide can be used for the treatment of 
Seed potatoes. 

The activities of the Union Chemical 
Company have been reported to the State 
Department of Agriculture at Pennsyl- 
vania and it is said that the company has 

en warned concerning the activities of 
the agents. Complaints have come from 
County agents and many others. On the 
other hand the department has accepted 
Tegistration from the Union Chemical 
Company for a number of insecticide ma- 
terials as provided in insecticide law be- 
Cause these products met the requirements 
as far as registration was concerned. 


Agents Said to Exaggerate Facts 
Apparently the main complaint is with 


the sales agents. However, complaints to 
fe company on this score have apparently 


_ ¢| 
been of no consequence for the reports 
indicate that the agents are continuing 


their activities. It is said that the State 
Department has warned the company of 
conditions. In addition to the exaggerated 
statements of the agents it is said that 
there are numerous statements in the 
literature of the company that are not 
based on scientific fact. This was re- 
vealed in an investigation which was re- 
ported by the Chief Entomologist of the 
3ureau of Plant Industry to the Depart- 
ment of Feeds and Chemistry. It is said 
that the products of the company do con- 
trol under some However, 
the greatest complaint lics in the fact that 


conditions. 





Service Bureau Report for 
May, 1927 


Sterling Budd, Stanfordvilie, N.Y.$ 27.54 
Adjustment from com, merch. on eggs. 
B. A. Gibbins, Hagaman, N. Y. .. 5.00 
Adjustment from chick hatchery 
N. Y. 135.06 


H. L. Scott, Ticonderoga, 


Adjustment on hay deal. 

Miss C. Marvin, Brookfield, N. Y. 1.33 
Adjustment from secd firm 

Mrs. H. Gardner, Westfield, Pa... 6.66 
Adjustment on egas from com. merchant. 

Louis S. Burton, Edmeston, N.Y. 15.31 


44 from com, merchant. 
Mrs. Jos. Roetgerman, Minster, O. 22.43 
Adjustment on merchant. 


eggs from 
F. Craft, Burlington 


Adjustment on 


com, 














Mrs. W. 
Piate, Bh. Va cccccccccsccoccces 7.79 
Adjustment on eggs from com. merchant. 

Mrs. Miller, Cambridge 
Springs, Pa. eer 4.45 
Adjustment from evye-alass company. 

Bert Sullivan, Mt. Vision, Pa. .. 48.54 
Adjustment on eqg a mnt 

Cc. Miller, Chateaugay, N. Y. 6.00 
Adjustment from chick hatchery 

E. R. Gellott, Thompson, Pa. .... 6.00 
Adjustment from chick hatchery 

Isaac Kilmer, Pine Plains, N. Y. 7.73 
Adjustment on lost shipment of eggs. 

$293.84 
the agents have been claiming for the 


products they are selling, properties and 


powers which experimental facts con- 
tradict. 


Another Contract Squabble 


HE attention of the Service Bureau 

has been called to the activitics of 
a Mr. J. E. Niver of Ithaca, N. Y., who 
has been operating through the territory 
selling contracts on a machine that makes 
a “pinless clothesline”. Considerable 
complaint has been made that Mr. Niver 
is not abiding by his original statements. 
One of our subscribers was told that he 





Promptness Appreciated! 


R. No. 2, Medford, N. J., 
May 9, 1927 

Your representative brought my in- 
surance check today, for $130.00, and 
I am very grateful for it, also for your 
promptness in sending it. 

I almost let my policy run out last 
year, but I am certainly glad I renewed 
it. 

I can heartily rec@#mmend the service 
of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and 
the insurance protection you offer your 
subscribers. 

D. 

Mr. Stewart was in an auto col- 
lision January 21st, and sustained @ 


FRANK STEWART. 


fractured clavicle, bruised shoulder, 
sprained knee. 
* +* 
Gree nwood, N.: a 
eb. 6, 1927. 


Yours received with check enclosed 
for $38.57 from the North American 
Accident Insurance Company for which 
please except my thanks. 

I think the A. A. is giving its readers 
a valuable service that they should not 
overlook. Some people don’t think 
much of insurance, but I believe the 
first duty a man owes to his family is 
to provide some kind of protection in 
case of accident. 

I wish to thank both the A.A. and 
the Insurance Company for the courtesy 
and promptness of their service. 

Ross Hutin. 











would receive delivery on a certain date 
but up to the present, several months later, 
nothing has appeared. Mr. Niver claims 


that the party to the contract had never | 


fulfilled the terms of the contract, namely 
had never paid full amount. However, 
our subscriber states that Mr. Niver said 
in the presence of witnesses “that the ma- 
chine would be delivered within a few 
days”. To be precise Niver scld the ma- 
chine on Friday and promised delivery on 
the following Tuesday. Furthermore Mr. 
Niver promised to return later to help sell 
the machine but he has never put in an 
appearance since that time. 


Said to be An Infringement 


It is said that the Lang Engine Com- 
pany of Ithaca has been making the ma- 
chine for Niver. It is said that only re- 
cently the Lang Engine Company re- 
ceived complaints from anothcr company 
to the effect that the contrivance Niver 
is selling infringes on previously awarded 
patents. 

The principal warning on this occasion is 
to subscribers who are approached and 
asked to sign a contract. Sign no contract 
unless you are absolutely sure of the facts 
contained therein. From the exact word- 
ing of Niver’s contract he can hold the 
people who have signed the papers. There 
is only one thing left to do and that is 
either pay out the balance and make the 
contract good and then sue for rights; 
or, the initial payment and get out 
free and clear. 


k se 


State Law Compels Vaccination 


The teacher of our district school tells 
the scholars that they will all have to be 
vaccinated against diphtheria which we 
haven’t had a case of in years around here. 
Is there a law that will compel me to have 
this done. 1! have two children and am 
very much opposed to it. Please let me 
know the law as to this. 

HE state law does provide that chil- 

dren must be vaccinated and the en- 
forcement of this provision is given to the 
school authorities in your district. They 
have the power to prevent your children 
from attending school until they have been 
vaccinated. The law, however, further 
provides that in case the parents of the 
school children do not provide the re- 
quired vaccination that it shall be done 
by the local Board of Health and most 
of the cost, a public charge. 





Visits With the Editor 
(Continued from page 5) 

our Eastern farmers cannot meet this com- 
petition of Western milk that labors under 
such a handicap than we ought to lose 
our market to better farmers than we are. 
Not only with milk but also with all other 
products, we have the best markets in the 
world, with transportation fatilities so 
well established that it brings these mar- 
kets almost into our own front yards. 

Still another factor to consider in 
judging between farming in the East 
and in the West is the difference ia the 
beauty of the countryside. Now every 
patriotic of the West no doubt 
thinks his home, his neighborhood and 
his state are the finest and the most 
beautiful in the world, and I would 
not give thirty cents of Chinese money 
for him if he did not think so, for 


son 


Breathes there the man with soul so 
dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land! 

But all the same, much of the Central 
West is a flat country and I am a son 
of the hills and the valley country of 
the East, so I am probably just as 
prejudiced for the East as the Western- 
er is for his native prairies. Taking it 
all in all, I cannot help feeling that it 
is just as easy to make a living on a 
good farm in the East as it is any- 
where else in America, and as for the 
environment, how can the beauty that 
sirrounds the homes that dot the color- 
ful hills and valleys of our Eastern farm 
country be surpassed—a country of 
which we may truly and proudly sing: 


I love thy rocks and rills, 


ye 


(23) 641 





endable 


FOR ALL 
FARM EQUIPMENT 


The enthusiasm for 
Champion-—the better 
spark plug—on the 
farm lies in its abso- 
lute dependability. 





































Two out of three farm 
owners always buy 
Champions for 
trucks, tractors and 
stationary engines as 
well as for their per- 
sonal cars for the very 
same reasons that 
two out of three 
motorists, the world 
over, give Champion 
the preference. 


For full efficiency, de- 
pendability, long life 
and greater economy 
you will find Cham- 
pion fully deserving 
of its world-wide rep- 
utation — the better 
spark plug. 4 


Car manufacturers recom- 
mend, and hundreds of 
thousands of motorists are 
changing spark plugs every 
10,000 miles to insure better 
and more economical car 
operation. This is true, even 
of Champions, in spite of 
their world-wide reputation 
for remarkably long life. 


for trucks 
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cars other 
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Ids FIRST 


id Trainload of | 
M WASHERS — Every one 


MAYTAG with Gasoline Multi-Motor’ 


OR the first time in history, one distributor, serving one section of the 

country, takes a solid trainload of multi-motor washers in one shipment 

for distribution to farm homes exclusively—showing the overwhelming 
preference for Maytag washers. 


The size of this shipment is even more astounding when you consider that 
it consists entirely of Maytag Aluminum Washers equipped with gasoline 
power, whereas many farms have electricity and buy the Electric Maytag. 


The Maytag gasoline Multi-Motor with a record 
of 10 years’ successful performance, is just as simple, 
compact and dependable as an electric motor. It is 
in-built, a part of the washer—no belts to line up, 
and has a simple foot-starter that a woman can 
operate. There is sufficient power to run both the 
washer and wringer at the same time. 








The Maytag is the only washer with a seamless, 
cast-aluminum tub. It holds four gallons more than 
ordinary washers—does an average washing in an 
hour. Washes everything beautifully clean without 
hand-rubbing—even collars, cuffs, wristbands and 
grimy overalls. 


Free T rial 


rar 7 ‘¢ /eek'’s Wash 











Write or phone one of the Maytag dealers listed 
below. Without cost or obligation use a Maytag 
Aluminum Washer for your next washing. Discover 
for yourself the many advantages that have won 
World Leadership for the Maytag. If it doesn’t 
sell itself, don’t keep it. 


i THE MAYTAG COMPANY 
Deferred Payments You'll Never Miss Newton, Iowa 
EASTERN BRANCH: 851 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. =a For homes with electric- 


° ° ity, the Maytag is avail- 
Phone one of the authorized Maytag dealers listed below: able with clectrie moter 
State of New York State of New York City Dealer State of Penauorens , , State of Pennsylvania - 
Dealer ity ; Dealer State of Pennsylvania City eater = City owe 
Kandel Brotbers Allentown oie Newport ..Carlisle Maytag Co. Souderton : ro 
eeping Pp, 2m Edwin P. Saeger Co. Inc. Norristown .-.. Yocum, Godschalk & Co. 
Astoria, L. 1. Que faytag Co. -- Conway Maytag Company = esonte *. Boyer Plbg. & Htg. Co. Stroudsburg .... J. A. Seguine 
Auburn ... Ohio Maytag C Lowville, Northern Maytag Co. —_— The N ine i «see Lynn W. Camp rT. Willi: Matee ie 
1 , "Me ones e Neyhart Hdwe. Co. . Tamaqua .Williams Maytag Co. 
Ballston Spa, Wende ownley - alone, Mason's ag ge Bethichem ee Lebigh Supply Co. sg a Tionesta S. Sigworth 
Batavia . - “Ais ene”. ae thactes St or Bradtord loseph Marks — » Scranton Maytag Co. Titusville .... Lynn W. Camp 
= bite rw a Y ha Sethews Bristol . Clymer Maytag Co. } sitedeinn Chas. V. Rotenberger Towanda .... Harden —— 
trddietown Be a Se eT ae : ; *hiladelphia .sccccccesececes Teer Preston & Jaquis 
Mt. Vernon ..... F, L Skinner eg oe — - aytag , . Ardmore Maytag -ompany Eee, Taatohate 4 ‘ 
Naples .. John M. Viernile arlisle, re Cariisle Maytag Co, 23 Fast lL.ancaster P.ke af Greenwood’s Maytag Ce. 





City 


Newark... DeZutter Maytag Co ‘atasauqua .. W. T. Kieppinger Delaware Crunts Maytaz Co. - 
Newburg, Newburg Maytag Shop “oatesville .... Carl B. Sherer a og oy BE, Uniontown Fayette Maytag Co. 
Niag ‘onneautville, M. D. Thompson North Phila. Maytag Co. Warren .... Metzger-Wrent Co. 
oraopolis ..Ferree Electric Co. 3639 Germantown Ave, West Chester, Suplee Hidwe. Co. 
rwi I Soisson El. Co. 4743 Frankford A. West Newton .. Ace Maytag Co. 

Ogdensburg,Northern May wlestown, Clymer s Dept. Store 70 West Cheiten Ave. Wilkes-Barre ; 
Lang's Hardware DuBois .. Grebe Maytag Store 2017 S. Broad Street .. Wilkes-Barre Mavtaz Co. 
aytag Oneonta Co Last eeeeee James k. Hauck 4708 No. Fifth St. Williamsport, Neyhart Hdwe. Co. 
Johnston's Hdwe. 1. Co. Maytag Company West Phila. Maytag Co. York, York County Muiytag Coe. 

ycker & Ogden Co r ,, Vincent Maytag Co. 5206 Chestnat 2'reet R 
E. M_ Crowe rackville, Reiley’s Stores, Inc. 4113 Lancaster .-ve. State of New verse 





4 y 
1. Donovan azleton .. Reviev’s Ster.s, Inc. Phoenixville, ..McCarraher Bros. City Deater 
Country nesdale Vinecen a) ge Ce Pittsburgh— shury Park 


t York Co. Maytag b Espy Maytag Store, — 
Roberts ndiana, ighteap ! tag Co. @ 2327 Carson St., S. S. 
y Ce 1 rere 109 Meyran Ave. 
Johnstown M: rg Co. Loeffer El. Store ~ 
, Bloomfield secteeahs 
5904 Penn. Ave. — 
ee ¢ eee Racks iytag Stor ..+» Davega Home Appl. Corp. 
_— an McKees Rocks Mayes Stores Round Brook Smith Elect. Co. 
ob Mt Oliver M 1ytag Store, Camden Camden yg 
. aye. ¢ ° : : ‘lager & Sons 
ter éeeunoes 162 ————— Rd. cke = wee Hu. foe S F amg 
» Mer. .. Lancaster Co. Maytag Co. North Side Maytag Store, we is Apdo rg 
’. Dibble Latrobe -. Latrobe El. Appl. Co. 410 E. Ohio St. aire High Bridge .. Servu Appt. Co 
rr Lebanon .«e Lebanon El. Co. Squirrel Hill Maytss Studio, 
g Co., Ine. Lewisbure .... Home El. Store Cor. Beacon & Murray _ os ae : newell Elect? Co. 
V. O'Shea Lock aves, H. E. Pursley Co. Pittston, Wilkes-B’re Maytag Co. Hope ctviile oO a Co. 
Maytag Co. Malvern .. Suplee Hdwe Co. Pottstown .. McCarraher Bros. Stent ihe ees , 
. J. O. Galloway Mansfield Tioga Co. Mavtag Co. Pottsville, Reiley’s Stores, Inc. sontel Davega Home Appl. 
Modern Ifouse- Meadville .... Lynn W. Camp Punmemiaeeey - a veined ~ femes & Meath 
op Ine Mifflinburg avtag Store ¥ Panenle Rupp’s Maytag Shop 
over T. Chase 2. Midinbare’Hdwe."Co, Reade. 3, Reading Maytag C= Piteroon, Paterson, Marten Shop 
‘ os: 3 s . ; as Sto 
we sesece augh Elec. ni Nr Greenwood’s Mavtag Co. McCreight Maytag Co. Gove, Rinetts May’g Co. 
Stillwater .. Curtis Maytag Co. Muncy, The Neyhart Hdwe. Co. Royersford, ..McCarraher Bros. Pa foo Kelly & McAlinden 
Svracuse ... Ohio Maytag Co, Nanticoke Sayre Harden Brothers ten m ee ay 3 G Pidgeon 
i, Spring Hill El, Co. .. Wilkes-Barre Maytag Co. Scottdale. Ace Maytag Company Piainfeld, Winn & Higgins, Inc. 
Tupper Lake New Castle, Maytag Sales, Inc. «>  - amnae Maytag Co. Port Norris .... J. R. Prichard 
« Supply Co. | Shamokin Red Bank..Charles & 
* H. Koenig a Zuern Maytag Co. eaniiiy s..4 Smit i Co. 
7 — Sharon se Summit rthur : 
. ve Bt {. D. Morehouse . Sunshine El. Appl. Co. Sussex .. Lawrence Hdwe Co 
ell. Company & Son Shenandoah - Toms River . Albert W. Dorsett 
.. C. M. Felt T._ L. Millspaugh .. Reiley’s Stores, ; Trenton .. Trenton Mavtag Ce 
>. J. Nichols Walton, J. E. Wood & Sons PS IE mon West Mew York . 
Ith A. Barnes Watertewe ay" — a Bros. & Miller ie Roth-Seuferling Gp ae. 
Jamestown tag Shops. Ine r ae i 2. Somerset Wildwood . a . Ryan 
Lackawanna, Kolipinski Brothers = Williamson. - uminum sner Shaffer's Maytag Shop | Woodbury, Elliott's Maytag Co 


A. Rosinski, Local Rep. ... DeZutter rt — vy ~m™ TF - 


Atlantic City . . 
South Jersey M. 
Bayonne, Devlin Sons ¢ 
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